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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It will take a very long time to see in its true perspec- 
tive the life of Queen Victoria. Certainly twelve months, 
busy with wars in two continents, is all too short. 
When she died a year ago no nation or empire ever 
felt more deeply or universally the loss of its ruler ; 
yet no one from that day to this has put into meet 
language, either verse or prose, the story of her life or 
the pith of British devotion. And the reason, on this, 
anniversary as at the season of her death and burial, 
is the same: the natural sentiment belonging to a 
period of mourning interferes with the clear telling of 
the tale, the record of the completed life. The cere- 
monies of the anniversary, at Frogmore and all over 
the Empire, were reticent and becoming. Neither long 
mourning nor recurrent mourning is demanded of a 
people ; but such observance of memory as this is a right 
acknowledgment of the sense of continued possession 
which Queen Victoria, with other people great in their 
spheres, leaves with those that live after. 


Sir Edward Grey sitting in splendid isolation under 
the clock ; Mr. Cawley twittering inarticulate compro- 
mises; Mr. Lloyd-George slinging abusive epithets at 
his leader—is this the issue of the Chesterfield call, the 
answer to the prayer for spade-work ? There have been 
imbecile governments and oppositions ; but never was 
imbecility so advertised, nor collapse better deserved. 
The amendment was framed to induce the Liberal 
Imperialists either to follow their titular leader or to 
declare themselves Conservatives; but the result of the 
intrigue was to alienate their extreme friends, and to 
leave Sir Edward Grey still under the clock, marking 
time. When Mr. Asquith, who was to speak, read 
the debate in the papers he must have felt that 
even a real cold had some of the same compensations 
as ‘‘diplomatic influenza”. The one successful speaker 
was Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Balfour had reason to 
congratulate him on his epithets. The one from his 
provincial standpoint could be brutal, as Mr. Balfour, 
the courteous, could not. The comparison of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, ‘‘ stripped of his principles ”, toa 
soldier left by the Boers on the field, will stick ; and the 
mention of the merited scorn into which the party had 
fallen has made a breach that cannot be soon mended. 


Negative though it was, the amendment cannot be 
said to leave the party where it was. Mr. McKenna 
in supporting it said that Liberal policy was three- 
fold ; it has certainly three sets of interpreters. The 
Liberal Imperialists are where they were, uncompro- 
mised, undeclared. Mr. Lloyd-George has proved his 


ability and determination to lead an_ irreconcileable 
section. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is left a 
tertium quid, a neuter, still sitting on the fence, 
but quite unable now, from the stress of circum- 
stances as well as mental instability, to come down 
either on this side or that. Their luck has not deserted 
the Government. They stand now in a stronger position 
than ever, not because of their own strength, strategy, 
or intelligence ; but solely because the enemy has de- 
livered himself into their hands. It happened that the 
Government had one strong position, their manage- 
ment of the war in its later stages. On what analogy 
did the Opposition decide that this was the one position 
to attack ? 


Mr. Chamberlain is a dangerous opponent when he 
is polite; and in his last two speeches he seems at 
length to have realised the power of statesmanlike 
dignity. His speech on Monday, though he had an 
easy task, was perhaps the best he ever made. Its 
clearness of arrangement and expression gave the effect 
of the finer qualities of tact and scholarship, in the 
absence of which has lain Mr. Chamberlain's chief 
weakness. The speech will do good in South 
Africa. He proved the willingness of the Govern- 
ment to listen to overtures and at the same 
time, in effective contrast to Lord Rosebery’s 
romantic picture of tavern reconciliation, demanded 
that the other party to the agreement should be 
thoroughly representative. As it seems to us Mr, 
Schalk Burger is such a person. His written confession 
‘* we will fight as long as we can and then we will sur- 
render unconditionally ” cuts the ground from under the 
feet of every proposal to negotiate which has come 
from the Opposition. At the very end of his speech 
Mr. Chamberlain, speaking with a raised voice and 
intentional emphasis, demanded that the colonies should 
have a voice in the final settlement. In the light of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s brilliancy it is quite pathetic to see 
Lord Rosebery’s glory shrinking to the dimensions of 
half a column. Chesterfield 7 columns; Edinburgh 
4 column. 


Mr. Balfour spoke late in the debate when the fighting 
was over, but he gave the coup de grace with even more 
than his usual neatness. In most cases it was not 
necessary, as Mr. Balfour confessed; and perhaps 
neither Mr. Chamberlain’s thrusts in front nor Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s clubbings from behind caused such 
acute discomfort to speakers on both sides of the 
House as Mr. Balfour’s placid announcement that the 
only member who required any reply was Sir Charles 
Dilke ; and Sir Charles Dilke got it. In a few tranquil 
phrases he convicted him, who is nothing if not a man 
of knowledge, of two gross errors of fact. Incidentally 
this refutation developed into the most uncompromis- 
ing defence of the War Office yet uttered. Mr. 
Balfour’s final plea to the Leader of the Opposition nat 
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to press the amendment on patriotic grounds was very 
like Mr. Balfour: but it would have been very unlike 
the members of the Opposition to accede. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s reply and the subsequent re- 
jection of the amendment by a majority of 210 ended a 
debate in which the Opposition excelled all opposition 
records of failure. 


The severe criticism to which Mr. Wyndham was at 
once subjected is a fair measure of the material worth 
of his speech and principles. He was answering the 
best orator in the House, who had spoken with a free- 
dom that might have tempted a venomous counter- 
thrust; but Mr. Wyndham showed himself entirely 
untainted by that Anglo-Saxon hostility to sympathy 
which was conspicuous in Colonel Saunderson’s reply 
and dictated the threatening letters which Mr. Redmond 
continually receives. For this manner of treating the 
Irish questions we have nothing but contempt ; and for 
this class of correspondent, critic or politician can feel 
nothing but disgust. Mr. Wyndham at least showed 
the right and gentlemanlike spirit. His opposition 
to compulsory land purchase issued from no unrelated 
desire to ‘‘ dish the Irish” but from a clearer and more 
honest view than Mr. Redmond’s own of the interests of 
the country. The litigation that has already risen from 
ill-digested acts has done more to damage the country 
even than the moonlighters. The prosperity of Ireland, 
as witnessed by the statistics of investments is grow- 
ing. The duty of government is to make the motive of 
every speech the good of the Irish people. Colonel 
Saunderson on one side and Mr. Redmond’s followers 
on the other have worked in the opposite direction ; 
one by a display of crass philistinism, the other by 
gross exaggeration and racial animus. Mr. Wyndham 
has shown that his revival of summary jurisdiction was 
dictated solely by respect for individual liberty and he 
is to be congratulated on the strength and sympathy 
of his attitude. The excellent phrasing of his speech 
ought to have appealed to the ear of the Irish orator. 


Weare a little slow to understand why the Government | 
should apparently decline to take seriously Mr. Michael | 
Davitt, who is really a very serious person indeed, and | 
on the other hand should take in grim earnest Mr. 
Lynch. Mr. Davitt did his best to hearten the enemy; | 
but on his return from the Transvaal he landed on | 
British soil and no one troubled about him. If Mr. | 
Lynch lands, Mr. Balfour told the House, he will be | 
arrested. Yet is Mr. Davitt’s tongue, we fancy, a _ 
good deal more dangerous than Mr. Lynch’s rifle. The 
mistake the latter made was in getting into the House 
of Commons — if what has happened to him can be so 
described. The best plan for the Nationalists, if they 
do not see their way to work up a sentimental 
grievance in Ireland, will be for them to induce the 
M.P. for Galway to apply for the Chiltern Hundreds. 


The House of Commons never shows to greater 
advantage than when honouring one of its own staff. 
It certainly does treat its officials well, and they for 
their part give loyal, devoted service. The resignation | 
of Mr. Milman, Clerk of the House—whose place has 
been taken by Mr. William Gibbons—is an instance in 
point. Nothing could have been better than the vote 
of thanks to him for his long services, proposed by 
Mr. Balfour and seconded by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. We cannot congratulate Mr. Milman on 
his release, because we believe that his work has been 
almost as the breath of life to him. He must feel much 
as Speaker Peel did on his retirement. A Clerk of the 
House is to the public one of the most obscure of all | 
Parliamentary figures, and few have any idea of how | 
indispensable he is at times to the Speaker, of how | 
useful to private members, especially in the pruning 
and editing of their Questions. On one occasion only | 
does he emerge from his obscurity. It is when he rises 
and dumbly indicates the M.P. who is to propose the 
new Speaker. Imagine the responsibility ! What would 
happen if some hitch occurred at this solemn crisis ? 


_ Peace rumours have continued persistent and are not | 
entirely stopped by Mr. Balfour’s denial in the House 
that any overtures had been made. The progress of 
the war has been checked by heavy rains in all parts of | 


| Brodrick to do service in their place. 


the country, and in consequence the weekly return is 
small. In his telegram Lord Kitchener gives a total of 
254 Boers accounted for and describes with some 
minuteness the plan of campaign. There is no- 
where organised resistance. In the Cape General 
French describes the enemy as divided into about 
150 parties and the number of units is the best 
proof of the vigour of General French’s hustling 
and the degeneration of the war. In the northern 
Transvaal a single commando is_ described as 
wandering about aimlessly in search of food. In the 
Orange River Colony two small laagers have been cap- 
tured and at Lindique Spruit 25 Imperial Yeomanry, 
who were escorting a party of native grass-cutters, were 
surprised and surrendered, after eight casualties, to 
superior numbers. The blockhouse circle continues to 
widen. The line from Klerksdorp to Zeerust is nearly 
completed and will probably be extended to Mafeking. 


It is a nice question how far Boer captives are 
credible witnesses of Boer opinion. A desire to express 
views that may prove welcome with their captors has 
appeared in more than one instance to have been 
an attribute of ‘‘slimness”. Nevertheless Major 
Wolmarans and Erasmus have volunteered confessions 
which have a double correspondence: they are con- 
sistent with each other and fit what we know of the 
facts. Major Wolmarans had nothing but admiration 
for the blockhouses which he seemed to regard as a 
malefactor regards police stations ; General Botha’s he 
considers the only force ‘‘in being” and discourage- 
ment to be growing among men and leaders. This is 
striking testimony, if free from hypocrisy ; but its 
significance does not compare with the petition sent 
corporately by Boer prisoners in Bermuda. They declare 
themselves anxious ‘‘ to participate in any movement 
that might tend to bring an early termination to the 
war”. They express faith in the British Government 
‘* of whose well-founded constitution, liberality, justice 
and leniency towards their subjects’ they have sufficient 
knowledge. Miss Hobhouse has less faith. Prevented 
from bringing an action against Lord Milner and Lord 
Kitchener, by their absence in South Africa in the 
service of their country, she pathetically begged Mr. 
As a busy man, 
also serving his country, he has refused ; and the most 
courteous Quixote of them all could have done nothing 
else. 


Dr. Krause is a very fortunate man. He might have 


| been sent to South Africa to be tried by martial law 


for treason ; his letters to Dr. Broeksma might have 
arrived in time; and if either of these contingencies 
had happened he would scarcely have escaped with two 
years’ imprisonment. Though he would not take the 
oath of ailegiance he was allowed, thanks apparently 
to Lord Roberts’ absurd estimate of his service at the 
surrender of Johannesburg, to come to England, to 
practise at the English Bar, to supply information to 
our enemies in Africa, on the Continent and, one may 
add, in England. The accusation of treason was 
dropped, because most of the evidence would have had 
to be brought from Africa, and finally, owing to the 
accident that his letters did not reach Africa till after 
Broeksma’s death, he was convicted only of an attempt 


to incite to murder, a misdemeanour for which the - 


greatest punishment in law is two years’ imprisonment. 
Decidedly Dr. Krause had reason to acknowledge that 
he had been fairly tried ; but the accompanying.asser- 
tion that the thought of attempting to murder Mr. 
Forster never entered his head was so_ hopelessly 
opposed to the directness of his own letters that it failed 
to please even the London newspaper to which Dr. 
Krause supplied his information. 


Mr. Bryce’s very unacademic opposition to the appeal 
made for funds to endow the Prince of Wales professor- 
ship of history at the South African College, Capetown, 
came not from the professor but the politician. It is 
essential that the men who are to serve the new South 


' Africa should be trained in thz history of their own 


country. To begin with, there is as yet no full and 
trustworthy history of South Africa in the nineteenth 
century. Dr. Theal’s histories, which are the most 
widely read, are notoriously inadequate. The fact that 
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Mr. F. W. Reitz, the State Secretary of the late Trans- 
vaal Government and formerly President of the Free 
State, was for many years Dr. Theal’s collaborator is 
in itself sufficient to explain the anti-English bias which 
marks these works. Naturally Mr. Bryce, to whom 
Dr. Theal is a ‘‘ recognised authority on the history of 
South Africa”, throws cold water upon the project. 
There was a certain dramatic propriety in the circum- 
stance that Sir Bartle Frere should have been called 
upon to preside over the Grosvenor House meeting. No 
man suffered more than the great pro-consul, his father, 
from England’s ignorance of the history and conditions 
of South Africa. And the nation has suffered too. 
‘* All our present difficulties in South Africa have arisen 
from a shift of Parliamentary opinion at a critical 
period”, said Lord Salisbury in one of his thoughtful 
summaries. Fortunately this danger is not at present 
imminent. 


The Americans can do one thing at least to perfec. 


tion : they can drive a hard bargain. The sufferer on 
the last occasion is the Republic of France. In the 
earlier discussions on the Isthmian Canal it was defi- 
nitely stated by American statesmen that the Nicaragua 
route would be preferred. If this preference had been 
maintained the vast amount of French money and 
engineering skill expended on the Panama route 
would have gone to sheer waste. Completely hood- 
winked by American bluff the Panama directors and 
shareholders agreed to sell their rights for 40,000,000 
dollars, the assessment of the American commission, 
instead of the 183,000,000 dollars first suggested. The 
United States will jump at the proposal. The Panama 
route is 4o miles, the Nicaragua route 109 miles. A 


much greater amount of work than is represented by | 


40,000,000 dollars has already been done; and when 
the Canal is finished it is estimated that its upkeep will 
be incomparably the cheaper. In a word the Americans 


have made a very good bargain, better perhaps than is | 
One thinks rather | 
He had a grand imagination ; | 


seemly in international dealings. 
sadly of M. de Lesseps. 


but he fell into the hands of financial cliques and his © 


genius was insufficient to save either his personal repu- 
tation or his nation’s pocket. 


Lord Curzon has produced his promised resolution 
on the Land Revenue assessments of India. 


ment indicate it to be a complete answer to the de- 


tractors of the revenue system who have recently been | 


making themselves busy in India and at home. The 
noisy faction concerned in maintaining and extending 
that costly blunder, the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal, seek to strengthen their case by connecting 
alleged impoverishment of the people with alleged 
pressure of the land revenue. Lord Curzon is able to 
refute this fallacy and once again show that the in- 
cidence of the revenue has been steadily reduced under 
British rule and is now extremely light. Moreover 
general prosperity, growth of population and immunity 
from famine are found to a greater degree in temporarily 
and heavily than in permanently and lightly assessed 
districts of the same province and cannot therefore be 
the outcome of a low or a perpetual assessment. The 
theories of Mr. Dutt and Mr. Digby rest on the false 
assumption that the people are growing poorer and 
that the land revenue is the cause of it. They are in 
fact growing richer and the average property is often 
greatest where the revenue is highest. Famine is in 
fashion now and the representatives of the land-holding 
classes hope no doubt to use it as a means for escaping 
their just liabilities. Lord Curzon’s resolution should 
help to undeceive those whom they are trying to draw 
into the famine net. 


If there is famine in India, we have plague at home. 
There have been 2,000 cases of small-pox in London 
in this outbreak and if we may believe the doctors, 


whose prognostics are generally pessimistic, the worst | 


istocome. There has so far been nothing in the shape 
of a panic, though happily the desire to be revaccinated 
has come upon even professional sceptics. Not a little 
gratitude is due to the sanitary inspectors who have 
thoroughly awakened to their duties and whose regula- 
tions, even under the handicap of the miserable con- 


The | 
telegraphic summaries of this important pronounce- — 


science clause, should successfully check any abnormal 
spread of the disease. The full statistics of this out- 
break prove the absolute inefficiency of vaccination 
after a period of years: revaccination is not less impera- 
tive than a first vatcination. This being so it is as 
much the duty of the Government to insist on the 
repetition of the operation as it was to pass the original 
Bill; and those responsible for the conscience clause 
have considerable arrears of duty to make up. One of 
the incidents of this outbreak has been further proof of 
the aérial conveyance of the infection. The hospital 
ships have unhappily been anchored opposite a peculiarly 
crowded district and the investigation of individual 
cases there gives a moral certainty that the disease 
was blown from the ships. There is a strong local 
agitation to get the ships anchored in some reach where 
the houses do not come down to the river’s edge. 


At the confirmation of Canon Gore as Bishop of 
Worcester, the Vicar-General, Mr. C. A. Cripps, K.C., 
disallowed the objections. A rule having been granted, 
we do not discuss the decision. But we protest 
against the unseemly behaviour of the ‘‘ Protestant” 
extremists in causing a nuisance, which resulted in the 
police having to move them on like common rioters 
Let them object, if they have a case, but decency 
should teach them to respect the authority of the Vicar- 
General in a matter of common order. But decency 
is not a special attribute of that sort. Certainly the 
varied combinations of identical words making up the 
name, which is legion, of people whose numbers are 
| exiguous, are remarkable. We suggest to them that 
_ if they would riot under one name, they would riot to 
| more, if not to better, effect. They have, of course, 
nothing to do with the main body of Evangelicals. In 
the meantime the Evangelical leaders take no open step 
_ towards disclaiming association with the agitators. 
| Why not? The Archbishop of Canterbury, we think 
quite rightly, has stayed proceedings in the consecra- 
tion until the legal decision has been given. 


Mr. George Barnes, the secretary of the Amalga- 
' mated Society of Engineers, told certain home truths 
at the Metropolitan Council of the Independent Labour 
Society the other night, which Socialists who look to 
co-operation with Radicals ought to take to heart. He 
asserted the truth which so many Socialists and also 
Conservatives find so difficult to understand, that 
| questions of social and industrial reform are approached 
| by Socialists—and we must add intelligent Conserva- 
tives—by methods fundamentally opposed to those of 
| Radicalism. Indeed as Mr. Barnes said Radicals have 
no programme on these subjects. They believe in certain 
shibboleths and in political trickery with such questions 
as the reform of the House of Lords, registration, and 
things of that description by which they would get no 
nearer to the ideas which Socialists had in view. We 
should think Mr. Barnes’ statement of a programme 
would suit many who rank themselves as Conservatives. 
He declared the School Board system a failure from 
the view of the social and industrial reformer, and the 
outcome of it was that the young man no longer thought 
for himself but became an easy prey to the cheap news- 
paper. Mr. Barnes however has not yet learned the 
further lesson that an alliance with the Tories is not 
such an unlikely instrument as he seems to suppose for 
the programme he has in view. 


The investigation into the affairs of the London and 
Globe Finance Corporation occupied the Registrar’s 
Court the whole of Monday and Tuesday and the pro- 
ceedings have been adjourned until next Monday. Mr. 
Whitaker Wright’s cross-examination was concluded 
but he is again to be called for re-examination. The 
accountant of the company, Mr. Worters, has also been 
examined and Mr. Sinclair Macleay, a director who has 
lost large sums by the failure. His examination took 
| up the greater part of the day on Monday and it was 
directed to show how far the directors had acted 
without information. . It appears that Lord Edward 

Pelham-Clinton, General the Hon. S. J. Gough-Calthorpe, 

and Mr. R. E. Leman are likely to be examined. The 

Registrar intimated that Mr. Howard Spensley and 

Lord Dufferin, both of who mare ill but who had given 
| all the information at their command, would not be 
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called ; but two other volunteer witnesses will go into 
the box. Mr. Worter’s evidence chiefly related to the 
subject of the ‘‘ Press Calls”, whereby certain shares 
were allocated to certain financial newspapers at a 
price and re-sold immediately at a profit limited to ten 
shillings a share. 


A worse team on paper than Mr. Maclaren’s has 
perhaps never represented England, but happily its 
corporate strength, as often happens in cricket, is much 
superior to the sum of its individual capacities. The 
last match was lost through sheer ill-fortune. Barnes, 
the only first-class bowler on the side, cricked his knee 
so badly that he had to leave the field. Without him 
the bowling was scarcely up to county form. It is 
sufficient criticism on its quality to say that Jessop and 
Blythe started the bowling on the last day. On a more 
or less broken wicket the Australians could scarcely 
have made the 315 against, say, Yorkshire. As it was 
they lost six wickets and were very slow in making the 
score, but this is attributed in all the telegrams to the 
unusual excellence of the fielding. The moral to be 
drawn from the match is that skill and keenness in the 
field rank much higher in the list of cricketing virtues 
than is generally granted. On the Australian side the 
success was due almost entirely to the men who were 
so successful two years ago in England. Trumble took 
most of the wickets and C. Hill failed to make 100 by 
two runs in the first innings and three in the second. 


We cull this charming flower of the House of 
Commons Lobby from a column in the ‘‘ Times”, 
called, strange as it may seem, “ Political Notes”: 


‘Sir John Aird put in an appearance at the H |; 
J P PP of _ing the present Government. 


Commons yesterday for the first time since his return 
from Egypt. ... Before leaving Assuan, Sir John 
was presented by the Italian workmen there with a 
beautiful album of solid leather with silver mountings 
accompanied by an address.” The paragraph was 
‘*newsy” no doubt, but we question whether the 
restraint of the writer in withholding information about 
the cut of the coat, the buttonhole, and the silk hat of the 
M.P , who thus burst in upon a staggered Chamber, is 
telling journalism. The paragraph might have been 
embroidered a little more to match the album. Mr. 
Smalley’s triumph of word-painting—he cabled of the 
Bradley-Martins to his paper that ‘‘the ball was 
perfect”—or Mr. Lucy’s rhapsody over the M.P.’s 
kummerbund should be the model aspired to on such 
occasions. 


The Bank returns of Thursday exhibited a particularly 
strong position and the Court was enabled to effect a 
reduction of } per cent. in the rate, making it 3} per 
cent. The considerable addition to the reserve of 
41,239,143, making it £ 24,698,933, is largely due to 
an increase of £981,813 in the coin and bullion whilst 
the active note circulation is lower by £257,330. The 
inflow of reserve and the maturing of loans have contri- 
buted to an increase of the proportion to 49°12 per cent. 
as against 44°61 per cent. last week. The principal 
feature of interest in the Consols market has been the 
issue by tender of 42,000,000 Local Loans stock at a 
minimum price of £o9 per cent., and the emission 
was an unqualified success, the average price 
obtained being £100 3s. applications for 
£13,000,000 having been received at prices varying 
from £100 10s. to the minimum. Consols have 
been steady although not closing at the best, whilst 
Colonial securities have hardened. The disappoint- 
ing dividend announcements have had a depressing 
effect on Home Rails and a general decline has resulted. 
American Rails have been without interest, and the 
few movements recorded have been the result of 
professional dealing, as the public has taken no part 
here or in New York. Copper shares have shown 
improvement on rumours of warious amalgamations, 
Rio Tintos having risen two points on balance. 
near approach of the settlement is doubtless responsible 


THE PARADE FIGHT. 


” VESEY it is time that we should abstain in this 

House from these parade fights which the right 
hon. gentleman has provoked.” All men, who are 
capable of thinking, and free to express their opinion, 
must agree with Mr. Balfour’s exclamation, whether 
they are interested in party politics, or, what is not 
quite the same thing, the welfare of the Empire. From 
the national point of view, the amendment moved by 
Mr. Cawley at the instigation of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman could only be nugatory or harmful. As 
regards the Government the result was bound to be 
nil. ‘*Everybody here knows”, said Mr. Balfour, 
‘* that the result of this division, be it what it may in 
actual numbers, will not turn out His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, will not change its course or policy even bya 
hair’s breadth. Within these walls, within the con- 
stituencies which send us here, the division to-night is 
of no moment; it matters not whether we take a 
division or abstain”. But if the amendment could have 
no effect in the House of Commons or the constituencies, 
it might have had, if supported by a large minority, a 
very dangerous effect in South Africa. In a peroration 
unusually impassioned for him, Mr. Balfour appealed to 
his opponents of all sections to attack the Government on 
any subject but the war, and not thereby to encourage 
in the Boers the hope that by prolonging the war they 
might see the present Opposition leaders in power. 
His appeal was of course disregarded by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman ; but happily the danger was 
averted, for he must be a sanguine Boer who could 
build on Tuesday’s division any expectation of dislodg- 
From a party point of 


_ view, the effect of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 


‘‘parade fight” was simply disastrous. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman reminds us irresistibly of Marshal 
Soubise in search of his army after the battle of 
Rossbach. ‘‘ Ot: diable est mon armée ?” asks Soubise 
in the verse of the satirist; and after riding about all 
night in the dark he hails with delight a body of troops 
who turn out tobe the enemy! The plight of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was hardly less pitiable. When 


_he turned to the Imperialist troops on his right wing 


he found that they had one by one slipped away. When 


| he turned to the serried ranks of the Irish and Radicals 


The | 


for a slight sagging of business in South African mining | 


shares, although advances have been registered in many 
lines. The Industrial market has been fairly active 
in investment orders and the remaining markets have 
been quiet. Consols 94,',. Bank rate 3} per cent. 
(23 January tg02). 


on his left wing it was a case of ‘ O ciel, c’est l’'armée 
ennemie!” The amendment, on whose drafting 
weeks of ingenious hair-splitting had been wasted, was 
meant to please everybody, and as usually happens, 
pleased nobody. It was designed to unite the Oppo- 
sition, and it disunited them more emphatically than ever. 
The first half of the amendment about the vigorous 
prosecution of the war was meant to catch the followers 
of Lord Rosebery. The second half of the amendment, 
condemning the conduct of the war and the attitude 
of the Government towards peace negotiations, was 
framed for the benefit of Mr. Dillon and Mr. Lloyd- 
George. But the Liberal Imperialists, with the two 
notable exceptions of Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. W. S. 
Robson, abstained from voting. Mr. Dillon moved an 
amendment to the amendment, which he stigmatised as 
a vote of confidence in the Government: while Mr. 
Lloyd-George emptied upon the head of his titular 
chief the copious vials of his scorn and indignation. 
The truth of course was that the Irish and the extreme 
Radicals would not vote for the ‘‘ vigorous prosecution 


_of the war”, and the Roseberyites would not go into 


the lobby with Mr. Dillon and Mr. Lloyd-George. It 
surely did not demand any superhuman degree of 
prevision, or even any extraordinary knowledge of the 
House of Commons, to anticipate this result : and we 
doubt whether any Leader of Opposition has ever so 
signally convicted himself of ineptitude as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. 

We cannot understand how a statesman of the parlia- 
mentary experience of Sir Henry Fowler, and a lawyer 
of the trained logical faculty of Mr. W. S. Robson, 
brought themselves to vote for Mr. Cawley’s amend- 
ment. Sir Henry Fowler apparently had no desire to 
explain his position ; but Mr. Robson was unfortunately 
prevented by the clock from justifying his vote. We 
can understand a statesman like Mr. John Morley or 
politicians like Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Labouchere 
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voting against ‘‘ the vigorous prosecution of the war”: 
such a course is consistent with all their speeches. But 
Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Robson have both of them 
expressed themselves on more than one previous occa- 
sion in favour of a vigorous prosecution of the war. 
They must therefore have véted for the amendment in 
order to condemn the conduct of the Government and 
its attitude towards negotiations. How could any man, 
not blinded by faction, so vote after hearing the un- 
answered and unanswerable speeches of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Balfour ? The Colonial Secretary achieved 
the rare distinction of exhausting his subject without 
exhausting his audience. His speech on Monday 
was the most splendid parliamentary triumph which 


he has yet won, and that is saying a great deal. | 


To take first the question of the concentration camps. 
Mr. Chamberlain proved from the Blue-book that the 
institution of these camps was necessitated by the 
brutality of General Botha. Lord Kitchener was will- 
ing to leave the wives and children of non-combatant 
Boers in their farmhouses. It was General Botha who 
declared that he would burn their homes and leave the 
families of those who would not fight for him to starve 
upon the veldt. It was admittedly the policy of Botha 
either to load these families into the British lines, or to 
use their sufferings, even their dead bodies, to impress 
recalcitrant husbands and fathers into his service. At 
once, but most unwillingly, for he knew that it would 

rolong the war, Lord Kitchener prevented this shock- 
ing inhumanity, at enormous cost to this country. 
And then we are told that the rate of infant mortality 
in the camps is a scandal, and a distinguished literary 
man like Mr. Birrell writes of ‘‘ smoking hecatombs of 
babes ”—tantum potuit suadere, not religion but party 
hate. The rate of infant mortality has been high: but 
before we excite ourselves we should ascertain what is 
the ordinary rate of mortality amongst Boer children. 
There is no getting over the fact that the Boers are 
known to be a prolific race, while their population 
remains almost stationary. Mr. Dillon and the Irish 
Nationalists had the impudence to bring forward an 
amendment condemning the cruelty of these camps. 


It is not much more than twelve years ago since Irish | 


landlords were being murdered, and Irish tenants being 
ruined and turned out of house and home for the crime 
of paying their debts, and the cattle of unpopular 
persons being mutilated. Unless our memory betrays 
us, Mr. Dillon was one of the chief promoters of the 
cruellest system of social persecution and intimidation 
known in history. And therefore the spectacle of Mr. 
Dillon and his satellites puling about the cruelty of the 
concentration camps does not impress us. 

As regards peace negotiations, Mr. Chamberlain 
was perfectly right to guard himself against being 
bound by the offer which was made to Botha nearly a 
year ago. It is sheer audacity to suggest that a 
defeated general is entitled to the same terms in 1902 
that he rejected in 1901. Substantially and in spirit, 
however, Mr. Chamberlain says that the terms are 
the same, though he very properly reserves to 
himself the right to exempt from any settlement 
certain individuals. Certain letters which have been 
captured show that the idea of men like Schalk Burger 
is to organise committees for a Boer propaganda as 
soon as peace is established and the prisoners have 
returned. The object of this agitation would be, not 
the franchise or compensation for damage, but nothing 
less than restoration of Boer supremacy. It would be 
the height of folly to allow agitators of this stamp to 
remain in South Africa. Both Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour had little difficulty in demonstrating that 
it was easier to talk about negotiation than to practise 
it. There is no analogy between this case and that of 
Germany and France in 1871. Germany had not 
annexed France and was not going to govern it. To 
imagine that Mr. Kruger, who deserted his burghers 


and lives at ease upon his loot, has any influence over 
the generals in the field is childish. And as Mr. 


Balfour well reminded us, in one of the most states- 
manlike speeches he has ever made, the fate of nations 
is not dependent upon the terms of a letter, or even > 
the person of an ambassador: it is decided by much 
bigger issues. The real obstacle to peace, Mr. Balfour 
truly observed, is that the Boers are fighting for their . 


independence, and that we are determined not to give 
itthem. Until that issue is decided, and it cannot now 
be delayed much longer, we agree with Lord Salisbury 
that the less said about negotiations the better. 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION. 


Now that it appears from the King’s Speech that 
the Government are going to introduce an 
Education Bill this session, whatever be its ultimate 
fate, there is actuality in the discussion of concrete 
details which such a Bill must take account of. It is 
possible to consider details now without exposing 
oneself to a charge of childish simplicity. Thus the 
article in the ‘‘ Church Quarterly Review” for January, 
from which we borrow our title, comes most oppor- 
tunely. It is not often that we see any object in taking 
as a text for discussion in the SarurDAy REVIEW a 
journal’s version of facts in preference to the facts 
themselves, but in the present instance the ‘‘ Church 
Quarterly’s”” view may reasonably be taken to ex- 
press the best mind of the Church of England on 
the subject, and so the article becomes an independent 
fact in itself. It is a fact which the Government and 
the country must reckon with in any educational con- 
nexion. It is never safe, it is never politic, to leave the 
Church out of your calculation, when you are dealing 
with schools. Other countries have left the Church 
out and have suffered from doing so ever since. It is 
also, of course, wholly unjust and immoral to ignore 
the Church (which in this country at any rate has spent 
over 440,000,000 on schools), but in Parliament that is 
a less cogent argument than expediency. So we do 
not dwell on it. The Church has had to wait so 
long for fair treatment in the matter of primary educa- 
tion, that it cannot be expected that she will allow herself 
to be put off with anything short of a solid instal- 
ment of her formulated requirements: an_ instal- 
ment, in other words, which essentially will give what 
Churchmen want. To secularists, school-board wor- 
shippers, and careless men of the world this 
may sound like tall talk: but they are just the men 
who have never gauged and are wholly incompetent 
to gauge the real power of the Church. We know 
something of what that power is, and if educationally 
she is driven to stand with her back to the wall, well, to 
put it temperately, many will be surprised at what will 
happen. We regret with the ‘‘Church Quarterly” 
reviewer that the Church does not concentrate and 
organise her forces better ; but from the point of view 
of defence there is a certain set-off in the consequent 
feeling of the Church’s enemies, and more acutely of the 
Gallios whom her enemies would press into service 
against her, that they are attacking an unreconnoitred 
position. Such an attack was begun in 1885, and 
attempted in 1894, with the result that recognised 
opponents have not for many years been politically 
so tender towards her as now. Indeed they are 
now quite sympathetic with our own little domestic 
differences. 

Apart from points of general educational policy which 
the Church supports in common with other agencies, 
her specific claims as the Church are these: (1) That in 
return for providing a secular education satisfying the 
state standard, the schools of the Church, in common 
with those managed by other denominations, shall 
receive the same financial help from the rating or taxing 
authority as undenominational schools ; with one reser- 
vation ; that in return for the concession of the right to 
determine and control the religious teaching in her 
schools, and the right to a controlling influence in their 
management, the Church (or other religious community 
in question) shall provide money for capital charges on 
buildings, whether new foundations, rebuilding, or 
structural improvements. (2) That the Church shall 
have the right in common with all other religious bodies, 
by wish of the parents, to teach all her own children the 
principles of Christian religion as understood by the 
Church in every school whether denominational or 
undenominational, voluntary or board. 

These demands seem to us absolutely reasonable and 
absolutely just. Nothing is asked for the Church which 
is not asked for any other religious community ; excep- 
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tional treatment is not suggested in any particular. 
The basis of the Church’s petition is not distinctively 
ecclesiastical ; it is the corollary of toleration, for the 
toleration which is not positive as well as negative is 
no toleration at all. So obviously fair are these de- 
mands that on their merits, could they be segregated 


from political influences and ancient controversy, we | 


do not believe they would meet with any substan- 
tial opposition. But that unfortunately is the one 
condition which is wholly impossible. In no country 
in the world is it so difficult to treat anything 
abstractly as in England, a result by no means attri- 
butable only to our national repugnance to abstract 
thought. That, however, does make a new start par- 
ticularly difficult in this country. These demands of the 
Church are a case in point. If all the clergy were 
accustomed to consider education on its own merits, 
none of them would object to admitting nonconformist 
or Roman Catholic teachers to teach nonconformist or 
Roman Catholic children in Church schools. A few of 
them unfortunately do object. They say they cannot 
consent to what they believe to be false, or at the least 
inadequate, religious teaching in their schools. But that 
is not the question they have to consider at all. They 
have to consider whether or not it is right that 
parents should be able to claim for their chil- 
dren religious teaching according to their own 
church in every state-aided school, whether denomi- 
national or undenominational. Put in that way, 
very few Anglican clergymen would answer no. We 
do not believe that more than a handful of the clergy 
will be found to oppose this profoundly important 
reform. They who do will deliberately be hindering the 


progress of Christ’s kingdom here in earth. They are | 


convinced of the impossibility of teaching religion in 
any living and real sense if it is taught as a legal 
compromise: and yet they will be thwarting the only 
just, if not the only possible, alternative for such teach- 


ing in state-schools, knowing that every elementary | 


school is and always will be a state-school, as either 
mainly or wholly maintained out of public money. 
On the other concession involved in the Church’s 
case as above stated, the admission of outside repre- 
sentation to the extent of one-third of the managing 
committee of a Church-school, we do not fear much 
difference amongst Churchmen. The imported element 
is much more likely itself to be converted than to per- 
vert others. Except in the case of unusually cantanker- 
ous elements in the committee, imported or otherwise, 
it will lead to a better understanding all round. 

We have said that we consider these claims of the 
Church absolutely just ; and for the present distress we 
think Churchmen could hardly obtain better advice. 
But we should be false to ourselves and disingenuous, 
if we did not here say plainly that we do not think any 
scheme which perpetuates a dual system of elementary 
school, really a good one. It is true that in making 
these demands the Church contemplates the subordina- 
tion of Church-schools and undenominational schools 
alike to a county authority. But, good as that is, it will 
not get rid of the mischievous element of friction between 
rival schools which have the same end and should 
have their ideals absolutely in common. We have 
heard much talk of ‘‘ healthy rivalry” between the two 
kinds of schools. We have never been able to see 


the healthy element in it. Its chief result has been | 
(necessarily and perhaps unconsciously) to engender an | 


attitude of opposition to the Church in one and a vast 
element in the population, and an attitude of suspicious 
hostility to state education in another. Educationally 
it has meant unmixed loss. To the Church it has been 
even more serious. Putting aside the painful absorp- 
tion of energy on an undertaking never carried out 
wholly to the satisfaction of its most devoted up- 
holders, an absorption of energy sorely needed for 
other work, the dual system has meant gradual loss of 
hold by the Church on a steadily increasing portion of the 
population, loss we mean compared to what might have 
been under a unified system. While religious teaching 
on Church lines is forbidden in board-schools, the Church 
will have, as she has had, no option but to keep up her 
own schools no matter at what cost of every nature. 
But, justice once done by removing that disability, it is 
to our minds a great question whether it would not be 


| better for Church and State to make all elementary 
schools county schools alike, religious teaching being 
controlled by the different denominations. There would 
then no longer be any questionof denominational or 
undenominational, Church or non-church, board or 
voluntary. There would be unity and common action 
between those who are now artificially divided and tend 
| by mere force of circumstance to pull against each 
_ other, when both are making for the same goal, or 
should be. We believe the Church would find her 
power for good much increased. 


THE SMALLPOX CRISIS. 


HERE is now no doubt that London and the 
home counties are facing a serious epidemic of 
smallpox. In the earlier days of the present outbreak 
it was possible to track each new case to a known 
source ; now the contagion appears to have broken 
loose, and from Dover to the confines of Essex, and all 
over the towns, new individuals are being stricken 
in twos and threes, as if the contagion were being 
rained down from the skies. Rumours of wind- 
borne infection abound, and the ignorant hint darkly at 
the spontanteous generation of the disease, at its escape 
from laboratories, or at its reincarnation in some 
mysterious fashion from the attenuated vaccine. 
Even the anti-vaccinators are taking alarm, as is shown 
by letters such as that above the signature ‘*‘ Medicus” 
in the ‘‘ Daily News” of Tuesday. They admit the 
‘prevalence of smallpox”, and call attention to 
the excelient sanitary measures paraded in the 
Minority Report of the Vaccination Commission. 
| As the SaturpAy Review has pointed out repeatedly, 
only a madman or an anti-vaccinator can hold that 
vaccination and sanitation are alternatives. The most 
zealous upholders of lymph are urgent as to the need of 
prompt notification of infectious diseases, of the pro- 
vision and due equipment of special hospitals and sani- 
tary staffs, of the isolation of patients, of the destruction 
of infected clothing, of the closing of infected schools, 
and of the whole routine of modern sanitation. Indeed 
they would cheerfully admit the utility of such stringent 
and expensive interference with individual liberty as 
‘* house-to-house inspection and daily observation of all 
persons who have been in contact with a possible 
source of infection”, though indeed at the present 
| time the latter proceeding would soon turn the town 
into a Jesuit school, each individual watching and being 
watched, reporting and being reported upon. Anti- 
vaccinators lay a just stress on the importance 
of avoiding mistakes in the diagnosis of small- 
pox, and the Local Government Board has issued, this 
week, a weighty notice warning the public against 
the danger of mistaking the mild types of smallpox— 
frequent since the days of vaccination—for chicken-pox, 
or of overlooking the disease altogether. In fact, as 
to all possible sanitary methods of general application 
against infectious diseases, reasonable and unreason- 
able persons of information are agreed. There is 
abundant evidence that central and local authorities, 
doctors and laymen, each in their own spheres are 
urging the prosecution of modern sanitary methods in 
the widest and most liberal sense. 

There remains the question of the one known method 
of specific application to the prevention of smallpox, 
and we regard as calamitous the legalised laxity in 
vaccination and re-vaccination. It is not difficult to 
see how, in the absence of immediate danger, the 
Government was persuaded to take the time-serving 
view that lay behind its conscience clause. ‘* Why 
should we compel people for their good?” they 
may have asked; ‘‘the wise man and the ordinary 
man will accept good advice; let the fanatic keep 
what he calls his conscience safe, though by so 
doing his body should lie fallow to disease’. But 
the presence of an epidemic scatters these sophistries 
and allows the fatuous countenance of incompetence to 
grin through the mask of tolerance. The unvaccinated 
body, conscientious or other, is a ready nidus for small- 
pox, precisely as accumulations of organic refuse serve 
as breeding-places for the germs of other diseases. 
We must root out every nidus in which germs may 
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grow, or must make such inhospitable to the scatter- 
ing contagion. Removal or disinfection of all organic 
refuse is an admitted principle of prevention of diseases 
in general, and its logical application to the case of 
epidemic smallpox is isolation or vaccination of every 
human body. The unvaccinated, moreover, is a danger 
not only to his unvaccinated fellows but to those already 
vaccinated. It is well known that immunity from a 
second attack, owing to a first attack of.a disease, is not 
absolute, though almost so. It is extremely improbable 
that a person who has recovered from smallpox will con- 
tract it a second time within six or seven years, how- 
ever he may be exposed to reinfection, but the event 
may occur. Precisely in the same way, the immunity 
conferred by proper vaccination, although very high, is 
not absolute ; it makes an enormous difference in the 
proportion of individuals who would succumb, and it 
makes a marked difference in the severity of the cases, 
but it does not absolutely protect every individual. 
Even the properly vaccinated have a personal interest 
in seeing to it that the danger of infection be diminished 
in every possible way. Although apparently a paradox, 
it is an important fact that, precisely because vaccina- 
tion does not confer absolute immunity, universal and 
compulsory vaccination is the more necessary. 

We are not so sanguine as to suppose that even in 
the face of the present epidemic the Government will 
repent of a grievous error, and immediately abrogate 
the conscience clause. Natural reluctance to a volte- 
face so complete unhappily puts the immediate passing 
of a short Act out of the question. But, far short of 
such a step—just and in the end inevitable—vigorous 
action in favour cf vaccination is possible. The evil 
of the present condition of things is not merely that 
many persons take advantage of the conscience clause ; 
it is also that there has been a general slackening all 
round in the administration of the Act. At the best it 
is a bother for an adult to be vaccinated or re-vaccinated ; 
it means making a decision, and people tend to avoid 
that ; it means, if properly performed, an uncomfortable 
or slightly painful arm for a week or more; it pro- 
bably means a few days of slight fever; in fact the 
vast majority of persons want a little gentle pressure 
to persuade them to it. Probably a considerable 
proportion of the adult population is not protected, 
and this not because of any conscientious objection, 
but simply from ignorance of the duration of immunity 
and of the need for re-vaccination, or from general 
slackness. The Local Government Board might imme- 
diately do much to remedy this state of affairs by the 
preparation and distribution of a short notice, the 
chief value of which would be to educate the public 
on the question. In such a notice the existence of 
the grave danger should be pointed out, and the 
public should be warned that the infection of small- 
pox makes no distinction between the healthy and the 
ailing, and that the general precautions of abundant 
fresh air, wholesome food and clothing, useful and im- 
portant as they are, do not give any exemption from 
liability to smallpox. It should be made clear that 
proper vaccination is the only known method of specific 
value in conferring immunity from smallpox. The 
comparatively short duration cf this immunity should 
be insisted upon, and a simple, intelligible description 
of the ordinary course of a proper vaccination should 
be added. It would be extremely useful, in view of 
the wide diffusion of anti-vaccination literature, to 
make the frank admission that in the days of arm- 
to-arm vaccination, accidental inoculation with other 
diseases, although extremely unlikely, was theoreti- 
cally possible, but that the modern method of glycerin- 
ated calf-lymph has now destroyed even the remote 
possibility of such extrinsic danger. We are far 
from attempting to draft the actual rotice; that may 
well be left in the hands of the medical advisers of the 
Board, but we think it of extreme importance that some 
such notice should be prepared and circulated through- 
out the country instantly. It would be easy for the 
Local Government Board to compel local authorities 
to post such a notice in every conspicuous place 
in their districts, and it would be a simple matter 
to arrange that a copy should appear in every post- 
office. We do not doubt that, if such a resolute 
lead were given, employers of labour, the keepers of 


inns and public-houses and very many semi-public and 
private institutions and persons would exhibit or distri- 
bute copies. Such a course, immediately possible, 
would have an immense influence on the ignorant and 
on the forgetful; and when the conscientious objector 
came before the magistrate, without diminishing in 
any way his legal right to make himself or his children 
a danger, he might have a copy read and explained to 
him. We have made it clear that we think the con- 
science clause an extremely serious mistake, but we 
recognise that at least at present the Government can- 
not recall that mistake. None the less, without depart- 
ing from what they have called a tolerance of conscience 
and what we regard as a tolerance of smallpox, they 
may do much to arrest the further spread of the disease. 
If they trifle, if they stop short of any palliative or any 
preventive which they have not yet put beyond their 
own reach, they will be held responsible for any devas- 
tating outbreak that may come, and, unjust as that 
might be, they would not have the sympathy of a single 
soul if they fell crushed by the ‘mountain of the 
people’s curse”’. 


OVER-CAPITALISATION OF TRUSTS. 


| Ast year we had for the first time in a Presidential 

Message a reasoned consideration of the Trust 
problem. In no respect did President Roosevelt show 
courage so strongly as in his resolve to do away with 
vague vote-catching denunciations which were only 
intended to divert public attention from the campaign 
contributions of the large industrial corporations. He 
strikes straight at the great immediate danger of the 
Trusts arising out of their over-capitalisation, and like 
a wise statesman suggests no revolutionary change, but 
proposes the establishment of machinery which will 
turn the full blaze of publicity on these great com- 
mercial undertakings and thereby make clear the 
necessary remedies. There can be little doubt that 
,this moderate and business-like proposal has been 
induced by a close study of the transactions of the 
Industrial Commission, which was instituted in 1898 
and during the last two years has been subjecting all 
the great combinations to a keen and unbiassed 
scrutiny. ‘‘On the whole”, says their Report, ‘‘ the 
inference seems a fair one that the capitalisation of 
these combinations is usually a sum considerably above 
the value of the plants together with patents, but 
exclusive of brands and goodwill of the companies 
that enter into the combination. In cases that are 
considered fairly conservative, the amount cf stock 
issued, including both preferred and common stock, is 
from two to three times more than this value, while in 
not a few instances the capital stock seems to bear 
little relation to actual value of plants and patents”. 
An extreme instance was adduced of a company before 
the public in which the capital was sixteen times the 
value of the assets, and it is notorious that during the 
promotion boom of 1898-9 a large number of consoli- 
dations were established with a hugely disproportionate 
amount of water in the stock. 

Even in the case of well-established trusts the facts 
are sufficiently alarming. The original Whisky Trust 
was capitalised at four times the value of the plants, 
and its capitalisation passed over to the American 
Spirits Manufacturing Company. Six times the cash 
value of certain plants was offered by the Standard 
Distilling and Distributing Company. Both those con- 
solidations are now included in the Distilling Company 
of America, which controls about eighty-five per cent. 
of the spirits production of the States, and there can be 
no shadow of a doubt that its $125,000,000 is more 
than three parts water. The original vendors to the 
American Tin Plate Company, the National Steel Com- 
pany, the American Steel Hoop Company (now all 
included in the United States Steel Corporation), and 
the National Biscuit Company sold their plants at a 
high price, taking into account goodwill as well as 
tangible assets and reckoning values not as they were 
in a state of competition but at the increased earning 
power due to consolidation. Preferred stock was issued 
to this amount and an equal quantity of common stock 
was added; the vendor had the option of taking cash 
for every hundred dollars of value or a hundred dollars 
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in preferred stock plus an equal amount of common 
stock. In these cases the common stock does not 


| 


represent even goodwill but only the anticipation of | 


future profits. 
issued to the previous owners of the property equal 
amounts of preferred and common stock, making 


together double the cash value of the plants, and after — 
course those biassed by official connexion with the 


this capitalisation of §125,000,000 was attained, six 
million dollars in debentures were 
public to raise working capital. The capital of the 
American Sugar Refining Company is $75,000,000, 


The United States Leather Company | 


stock by the Sugar Trust or the 6 per cent. paid by the 
American Tobacco Company are quite exceptional, and 
only occur as a rule where the tariff is high enough to 
enable prices to be held well above a fair level, as is 


| notoriously done by the Sugar Trust except in occa- 


issued to the. 


but its president frankly admitted that the same output | 


could be secured by an outlay of $35,000,000. The 


accounts of the American Tobacco Company—an under- © 
taking in which the public has a special interest at the | 


present time—show out of $80,000,000 of assets no less 
asum than §30,000,000 for patents, trade-marks, and 
goodwill. Trust after trust can be examined in this 
way until one is forced to the conclusion that, even 
after making a handsome allowance for the real value 
of goodwill, it is within the mark to say that trusts are 
on the average over-capitalised to double their value. 
Those in which the tangible assets exceed the capitali- 
sation are very few—the Standard Oil Company and 
the Carnegie Steel Company being examples, while the 


Federal Steel Company, another member of the great | 
Steel Corporation, was capitalised at very near its | 


actual value. 


The economic results of over-capitalisation cannot be | 
easily determined. When large savings can be made | 


by consolidations, and all the important trusts have 
found it possible to make large savings, it is permissible 
to buy plants above their value in order to extinguish 
competition, but a conservative financier will be chary 
about going far in this direction. The old Whisky 
Trust went to ruin in the attempt to keep prices high 
enough to earn dividends on its watered stock. In 
many other cases the extra capital is to some extent 
offset by the fact that the plants could not now be 
replaced for their original cost owing to the rise in 
prices. The United States Steel Corporation justifies 


its heavy capitalisation by the rising value of its ore- | 
lands and coalfields which must appreciate as the supply | 
_ have been inflicted without ruth or mercy. Now the 


diminishes, but obviously the discovery of fresh sources 
of raw material would seriously affect their valuation. 
Prophetic capitalisation is not good finance. The 
ordinary defence of large issues of common stock is that 
they represent goodwill, trade-marks, and so forth. It 
cannot be denied that such intangible assets havea certain 
value, even sometimes a great value, but paradoxic as 
it may sound they are of less importance when they are 
owned by a corporation controlling about ninety per 
cent. of an industry. Here again moderate finance is 
demanded. To take some English examples, two of 
our most successful combinations, the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association and the Fine Cotton Spinners and Doublers’ 
Association valued their goodwill at three years’ profits 
and were eagerly taken up, but when the Bleachers’ 
Association was floated with goodwill estimated at 
seven years’ profits it met with a very cool reception 
from the public. The American promoters examined 
before the Commission pleaded that no one was 


deceived, that it was well understood that common | 


stock was only a bonus, that no attempt was ever made 
to issue it at par to bona-fide investors, and that if the 
quotations of preferred and common stock were added 
together they would show that the preferred or ‘‘ real 
value” stock would be at a premium. In truth the 
common stock serves partly as a gambling counter, 
—_ as a concealment of promoters’ profits. Huge 

locks of stock are often retained by the promoters to 
cover their expenses and as a reward for their services 


— 10,000,000 common stock in the Tinplate Company, 


$5,000,000 in the National Steel Company, £20,000,000 
in Common and preferred in the Distilling Company of 
America. Though these profits are paper only, not 
cash, the Commission well concludes ‘‘ that the methods 
of promotion and financiering are often decidedly against 
public interest and ought to be checked”. 

Fortunately, the trusts seldom attempt to pay divi- 
dends on their common stock, but content themselves 
with meeting the preference dividend (usually 7 per 
cent.) and utilising the balance in new capital applica- 
tions. Such cases as the 12 per cent. paid on common 


sional times of severe competition. 
All the witnesses before the Commission, except of 


trusts, agreed that in over-capitalisation and the atten- 
dant speculation lay the immediate danger to the 
stability and wholesomeness of trade. The Commission 
proposed as a first remedy that the company laws of 
the States should be brought up to the English level 
and secondly that the large corporations should be 
subject to Government inspection. Many of the 
trust magnates viewed these suggestions with much 
favour, and now President Roosevelt has adopted 
them. No more eloquent argument to prove the 
necessity of greater publicity can be adduced than 
the half-yearly report of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, now lying before us. It is signed by the 
president and comptroller, and gives the net earnings 
for six months, the total set aside for sinking funds and 
maintenance, and particulars of interest and dividends 
—in all nineteen bare lines of figures! The Commission 
may well ask for ‘‘ a properly audited report, showing 
in reasonable detail their assets and liabilities, with 
profit or loss ; such report and audit under oath to be 
subject to Government inspection”. Among other 
things we might then get at the truth about the tariff 
and the ‘‘ infant industries ”’. 


TENDERNESS TO TREASON. 


yaar a change has come over public opinion and 
the practice of Governments in the treatment 
of offenders against the State. Daily has this come 
home to one during the course of the war in South 
Africa. Two or three hundred years ago, after the 
successful termination of a war in which British sub- 
jects had actively assisted the enemy, there would 
undoubtedly have been a Bloody Assize in which the 
terrible punishments of the old law of treason weuld 


talk is of amnesty, and probabilities are balanced 
whether severity or forgiveness will have the better 
effect for the future, with a distinct leaning towards 
leniency. The other day the desire of the Crown to 
avoid a trial for high treason was plain in the case 
of Dr. Krause. It was without doubt a relief to the 
authorities who had to decide on his trial, that an 
indictment of a very usual kind might be laid which 
would ensure a fairly severe punishment, without in- 
volving unusual formalities and the capital penalty of 
hanging. Now we see much ‘reason why treason 
should ever be forgot”. Public sentiment has to be con- 
sidered by Governments in a way which would not have 
occurred to them even fifty years ago; and the law of 
treason still remains so archaic that the reforms in the 
mode of drawing indictments, which have removed so 
many technicalities of the ordinary criminal law, do not 
apply in trials for treason, and convictions are for that 
reason likely to be somewhat more precarious. More- 
over if a conviction were obtained, the execution by 
hanging must be carried out in public, as the law 
has not been altered in this respect for treason, as it 
has been in other cases. Practical difficulties such as 
these have grown up in the course of time which were 
unknown to the ages of our rude forefathers, when 
‘*Treason d’ye see was to them a dish of tea, and 
murther bread and butter ” as Sir Walter Scott declares. 
And besides this, even in the days when the executive 
was least subject to expressions of public opinion, 
it was always desirable to consider whether the 
writing and speaking of words was the product of 
persons either too important to be interfered with, or of 
too little consequence to be noticed. Trials for treason 
by their very nature expose the Government to criticism, 
in circumstances where al! the advantages, in these 
days, are in favour of a prisoner. Where, as is now the 
case, and as it was at the beginning of last century, the 
prisoners are not people of much social influence, they 
get a pulpit from which to proclaim the grievances of 
which they have made themselves the mouthpieces. Or 
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their counsel may be able, as was Erskine, to excite more With the chain-gang and the fork available at need, the 


ill-feeling against a Government he is opposed to by his 
speeches in court than by those he delivers in the House. 

This point of view has to be considered in such a 
case as that of the recently elected member for Galway ; 
and assuming, as we may, that the only charge possible 
to be brought against him would be one of treason, it 


might be very doubtful whether such a trial should be © 


risked. It would probably not be, if any minor charge 
could be preferred, and if it could not, then the Govern- 
ment would have to decide whether it were better to 
make a hero of him in the eyes of his countrymen, or to 
leave him severely alone. This case illustrates very 
well indeed the policy of the Act called the Treason 
Felony Act which was passed in 1848. It provided 
alternatives which the Government was glad to have at 
its disposal for trying political offenders, instead of being 
compelled to have recourse to the clumsy machinery of 
the law of treason. What were previously treasonable 
acts it turns into felonies, with a maximum punishment of 
penal servitude for life, which of course leaves ample 
margin for discretionary modification on the part of 
the judge. It does this too with a precision which is 
more conformable to modern methods of draughtsman- 
ship, and hence the probabilities of conviction are 
increased. Our law of treason still depends on an Act 
of Edward III. passed in 1351, and its indirectness of 
statement is seen in the fact that it does not make 
killing the sovereign an act in itself of treason ; nor is 
there such a provision in English law. The intention 
to kill the sovereign is all that is contemplated, and 
most of the acts which we should naturally call treason 
in themselves, such as an attempted insurrection, 
or assisting the invasion of the kingdom, which 
are made treason felony, are only under the 
law of treason evidences of an intention to kill the 
sovereign as far as this head of treason goes. 


Then , 


the high treason of ‘‘levying war” gave rise toa number | 
of acts of indefinite character being construed into | 


cases of “‘ levying war.” 


In the days when Government | 


was not so well established, and had more to fear from | 
‘on the comfortable miseries of the dear, delightful, 


acts of violence, all kinds of riots or disturbances, 


strikes for example might possibly have been used to | 


prove what was called constructive treason. Party 
passions took advantage of openings of this kind, and 


in process of time, with the growth of freer political life, | 


the tradition of dislike grew up to any use of the law of | 


treason which was not absolutely imperative: and this | ‘‘Go back!”, has failed, a beckoning ‘* Come back!” 


led to the passing of such legislation as the Treason 
Felony Act, which thus expressed the spirit of the time. 
Then too the tendency to substitute other offences, 
wherever possible, instead of charging treason, has been 
brought about by the more tolerant and humane spirit 
which has been at work during the century in respect of 
all other kinds of crime. Real and dangerous offences 
against the very safety and existence of the State must 
always retain their rank as the highest degree of 
crime. Not even murder can be placed in a higher 
grade of the criminal hierarchy. Therefore for 
treason the capital punishment must be retained. 
Yet many offences which must rank in any defi- 
nition of treason are not of the same heinousness 
or danger. Hence it will follow that when more 
tenderness is felt for human life, and aversion from 
inflicting disproportional punishments, the law of 
treason must follow the course of other crimes, and the 
only way to do this has been to make what would 
otherwise have been treason into felonies with dis- 
cretionary punishments less than death. But with all 
this there is the question of expediency ; whether if 
treason only can be charged it should yet be made ; 
and mostly our peaceful governments will be against 
this course if possible. They will be influenced largely 


in many cases by the consideration that, if a substitute | 


for treason cannot be found, it will be better not to give 
too small offenders the dignity which attaches to a 
political trial. 


THE COUNTRY AND HER PRODIGAL SONS. 


HEN Horace wrote from town to tell his bailiff 
to be content with his rural lot, he used 
language which, with one noteworthy difference, might 


be used in a like case by an absentee master to-day. | 


question of a ‘‘ rural exodus” did not, of course, much 
trouble the social outlook round about Varia; but the 
tempers in which the Sabine farmer on the Esquiline 
and our country gentlemen within the Radius severally 
rebuke the urbis desiderium make, in their agreement 
and difference, a parallel that is curious and perhaps 
not without a profitable moral. A little more polite 
than the poet, whose 
** rustic clown 
Desires the play, the bagnio, and the town”, 


we have substituted for the vicina taberna and the 
uncta popina such less corporeal lures as ‘‘the love of 
change” and ‘‘ the excitement of great cities” ; but we 
still preach in the streets, solicitously enough, the crime 
of wanting to leave the green fields. But here the differ- 
ence comes in ; while Horace retorts upon his discon- 
tented overseer the delights of the rural reign, and 
assures him that his master longs to break through 
the barriers that keep him from his little place in 
the country, we, though prompt with our ‘‘ Tu dicis 
in urbe beatum’”’, never take to ourselves the ‘‘rure 
ego viventem” of the rest of the line. If the 
stable-help at the Hall should have written to ask his 
master in town—Sir Quintus Flack, we will call him— 
to get him a place in the mews, he will assuredly not 
be told that the coachman is simply dying to get back 
to the harness-room fire, the luggage-pony and his 
allotment in the village. It is all one-sided; there is 
no reflux to that tide. In those grimy squares and 
avenues the lotos grows—they call it the plane-tree 
now—and those that eat of it forget the green meadows 
before it once casts off its sooty hide, themselves never 
to lose the smutch, once taken. We see the vice of the 
thing clearly enough, and give the Rural Exodus a 
prominent place in that uncomfortable class of things 
about which something must be done. The people 
must be got to stay on the wholesome soil, and not 
come crowding in when the brown fog blurs the gas- 
lamps and the yellowing planes and draws the curtain 


horrible town. Means devised to stop the invasion 


_ seem not altogether successful: continuation-schools, 


self-government, circuses—none of these seems to draw 
the bewitched eyes from the lure. Is it possible that 
after all the preaching from town, whose burden is 


from the country may in the end succeed? At least, the 
plan might be tried, for variety. Sir Quintus and his 
likes at present can hardly say to their tenants ‘‘ non 
eadem miramur.” They will declare of course, with the 
older Flaccus, that a month at the Hall after the season, 
or a week-end during the paroxysm, makes them feel like 
themselves again; they may—grouse apart—admire 
the stern grandeur of the moor, where the keeper 
perceives only desert and inhospitable heather; but 
their deeds declare that while Tibur is all very well for 
punts on Sundays of June, for foxes and pheasants and 
other such commodities not to be had in the Forum, 
green lanes are best because, with properly taken 
turnings, they all lead at last to Rome. Beyond the 
due time of those customary villeggiature, who likes 
al fresco meals and a nap on the grass beside the 
stream? There are exceptions, of course, as there are 
to the movement of the labourers ; but practically the 
intelligent squirearchy has an untouched field for ex- 
periment before it. Let a due proportion sacrifice 
themselves to be merely and entirely country gentle- 
men—and ladies—fairly setting the lead in what they 
ask their people to do, and they will at least be able, 
with Horace, to call themselves consistent ; by their 
consistency they will gain a power rooted in one of the 
deepest prepossessions of the country tribes, sufficient, 
perhaps when joined with certain works, to turn back, 
in their particular tributaries, the townward flood. The 
activities of the bench and of the councils, county and 
parish, will leave leisure for several sorts of education 
and, ultimately perhaps, for new pleasures : Sir Quintus 
at the Hall may addict himself to some of those exer- 
cises of the Muses which are compulsory in the National. 
School ; he may come to understand the real character 
of the countryman, a thing which, like Mascarille’s 
people of quality, he seems at present to know 
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without ever having learned; in the end he may 
find that the taste for the classic beauties which 
we all applaud is really formed. But the con- 
sistency will be there at once; its influence will 
work the moment the villagers perceive that some- 
thing else than the state of his account keeps him in his 
fields and woods in May and when the shooting is over. 
If one country characteristic remains strong and clear, 
it is the sardonic appreciation of unreality, a putting of 
the tongue in the cheek at preaching discrepant from 
deed. When our man (told that he doest’t know when 
he is well off, and that he had much better stay in the 
country) can no longer convey to us some subtle hint of 
detected humbug under his impassive ‘‘ No, sir,” as he 
touches his hat, and says to himself his version of 
Davus’ 


** In town, the rural shades attract your eyes ; 
At home you fickle praise the city to the skies ”— 


then we shall at least have done our part to clear the 
ground for the reaction which must come soon, if it is 
to come at all. There is room for the experiment. It 
can hardly be said that the counter-charms as yet put 
forth against the spell of the towns are so successful as 
to leave no place for trying one more: there is no sign 
yet of Daphnis being drawn ab urbe domum. Aill the 
recipes—night-schools, better cottages, self-government, 
chances of ‘‘ improvement”, small holdings—are so far 
worse than fruitless. Holdings large or small make no 
appeal to the lads of fifteen just out of school, when the 
restless drift first catches them ; and will not bring them 
back, once on the stream. There are large tracts 
where cottage-building has been going on for years 
upon almost a suburban scale, and where a farm-hand, 
even of the rawest and least skilled sort, is scarcely to 
be had. All the educational advantages merely enhance 
the great ideal of a black coat and an office stool. Parish 
Councils—where those academic gatherings reach the 
perception of the labourers at all—only serve to 
familiarise urban modes. Still the sifting goes on, and 
few but those who are good for nothing else drop 
back to the slipshod farm, the forlorn business of the 
land. The attempt to settle the rustic on the soil by 
giving his life a flavouring of the ways of town has 
perhaps had sufficient trial. A charm to clear the eyes, 
both of those who want to get into town and those 
who would keep them out, waits to be tried. We all 
know, at heart, that the country can very well stand 
on its own merits ; that pure air and open space, the 
exercise of rural labour and the constant presence of 
natural beauty need, in any wholesome constitution of 
things, small help from the inventions of the streets. 
We can weigh, if we will take the trouble, the variety 
of the countryman’s work with the monotony of the 
citizen’s. If change of occupation be the true rest, 
then the handy-man on a tarm is a creature of un- 
exampled leisure. He passes from the plough to the 
billhook, to the drill, the scythe, in turn ; he goes from 
the lambing-wattles under the January wind to the 
warmth of the calf-pens in the cow-lodge ; he knows 
the work and play of hay-time, the overtime under the 
harvest-moon ; he has the horses to look to, carpenter’s 
jobs about the farm to do, stock to feed, roots to get, 
weeds to burn; all under varying temper of cloud or 
sun, under the daily movement of the cycle of spring 
and fall. Match with this the work of your town 
artisan ; his morning train, his walk day by day along 
the changeless flags, his work the year round, facing 
perhaps for half a lifetime the same dead wall or grimy 
window, intent upon some soul-destroying subdivision 
of a manufacture; the differences of the season 
appealing to him only by deeper mud or more pungent 
fog—at most, perhaps, by consensus of the coster- 
mongers’ barrows, marking the turning year by peri- 
winkles or chestnuts. Is it dulness in the country that 
sends our people to town, or is it a dulness of head, that 
cannot see where the good bargain lies? Dulness not 
innate, no mere Beeotian slowness, but a heavy obses- 
sion that will be exorcised, if at all, only by those who 
have first undergone lustration themselves. 


THE KING’S HEAD. 


S hae Winter Exhibition at the New Gallery is 

singularly discouraging to the eye on a general 
glance, though a steady grind round the walls and 
cases reveals things of interest. Discouragement 
arises because the Monarchs of Great Britain and 
Ireland are here responsible for a great quantity of 
faked portraits, of weak, dull, or downright detestable 
painting. Holbein, Vandyck, Lely, Lawrence are not 
in sufficient force to counteract this impression, and 
even the archzologist in painting will only find a few 
pieces like No. 2, the Pembroke picture, to challenge 
and warm his wits. The present is even more satis- 
factory than the past. Mr. Orchardson’s ‘* Four 
Generations ” comes back spoiled in the happiest 
part of its grouping, the occupation of the King and 
Prince with the little child, by the repainting of 
the King’s head in another pose. Beside this hangs 
a portrait of the King by Mr. Stuart Wortley whose 
description I must leave to pens more diplomatic 
than mine. The royal objection to painting in our 
time is an attitude it is very difficult to understand. It 
cannot be based on a desire for flattering or idealised 
portraiture, for royal persons expose themselves quite 
freely to the camera, and one sees in the shop windows 
every week photographs whose accidental ill-mannered 
observation not the most brutal of painters would 
approach. A royalist must be shocked by these con- 
cessions to the interviewer’s taste of the time. They 
tell us that a modern king is forced to dress for 
ordinary purposes in the bourgeois uniform. But on 
the royalist theory such a fact ought never to be 
published if it must be winked at, and now that 
the State Coach has been brought out again, it is 
time to search for a State painter able to make some- 
thing of the King’s head and the King’s dress. 
He ought to be as frank-eyed as Holbein but to 
understand that for the pretensions of a King as of a 
priest or of a judge bearing, dress and setting are an 
essential part in the picture, since it is the image not 
only of a person but of an office. 

This view has no doubt been against the grain of an 
age that would just tolerate a King if he was sufficiently 
bonhomme and négligé, and took on a self-protecting 
mimicry of the middle class. Perhaps the idea is out of 
date, and a business-like chairman of committees the 
most exalted figure possible for an imagination fed on. 
votes. But however modest the point at which we fix 
the boundary of royal pretension, it is a pity not 
to have recourse to art to adjust and reconcile that 
pretension to its frame. At the New Gallery, rebuffed 
by the pictures, I spent an absorbed half-hour over the 
case containing coins and medals of all the English 
monarchs, and for the life of me I cannot comprehend 
why our modern coins and stamps should throw away 
the dignity and beauty that are imparted to any head 
whatever by knitting it into some relation with the 
enclosing lines of circle or square. The art of design 
for the medallist is to think of the enclosing circle and 
of the enclosed head always together, and so to play 
with the main lines of character in the head that they 
definitely run with or beautifully cut and contradict the 
circle. No line should be admitted whose intersection 
with the circle, when prolonged, has not been considered. 
Our modern medallists plank down a little modelled-up 
photograph of a head anywhere in the circle, a head 
composed of small naggy lines and ashamed curves: 
the result is meanness and insignificance. The ancient 
emptied out or reduced all fact except the essential 
lines, dodged the head in scale and placing tilb 
those were right, and amplified its intention when 
he felt it sliding into a pattern—in union with the circum- 
ference, a union that gave him a hundred-fold of force 
and meaning for every trait he kept, in place of all he 
had discarded. When this trick has been accomplished 
how big and beautiful is the result! Quantities, 
spaces, force, direction come in like courtiers to recom- 
mend the royal portrait. 

The English series has nothing so magnificent as the 
finest Italian models, to go no further back than, say‘the 
head of Sigismondo Malatesta, Lord;of Rimini. The 
art is smaller, but it is sometimes very exquisite. Two 
of the most beautiful, in their delicate relief combined 
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with decision of contour like the art of Holbein, 
are coins of Edward Vi. and Mary. Charles I., with 
an upright sword, is another fine design. Needless to 
say, from this point onwards there is steady degra- 
dation, culminating in the last coins of Victoria’s 
reign. The florin of 1848 is the best of the recent 
designs. The modern coins suffer not only from poverty 
of design, but from their hard mechanical ground. The 
older coins show some play in the ground as well as in 
the head. 

None of King Edward VII.’s coins has yet come my 
way, but I have been favoured with a good many of his 
stamps, and my fingers itch to do a little elementary 
cleaning up of their design. I will ask my readers to 
examine it in some detail. A stamp is a piece of paper 
of oblong shape ; our recent designers therefore begin 
by drawing the head in a circle, as for a coin or medal. 
When they come to fit this to the stamp-shape, surprise 
overwhelms them. The designer of the halfpenny stamp 
of the last Victoria series put down his circle in 
the middle of the oblong, with a little gasp, perhaps, 
for he hastened to fill up the ill-proportioned spaces 
that are left top and bottom. But he spurred his inven- 
tion in vain for a device: all he could think of was an 
absurd cut-paper trimming with a pin at each corner. 
He surpassed this on the postcards by letting his circle 
drop to the bottom edge of the oblong, and thrusting it 
down more effectually by a top-heavy label. When he 
came to the penny stamp he had a flash of inspiration. 
He made his circle into an oval, thus filling up all of the 
oblong but its corners. The oval was a complete misfit 
for the head, but how could a distracted designer 
consider that? Nor could he consider that his oval 
shape, with the lettering following round it, made the 
legend of the stamp’s use and value illegible except at 
the cost of some trouble. Now the designer of the new 
penny stamp has noticed this and determined that it 
shall not be. At least as faras the ‘‘ One Penny” goes 
he has secured legibility by printing the words in a 
reasonable way across the bottom of the stamp. He 
has put an ugly label round them, chipped and rubbed» 
off at the corners, but we must allow for the strain on 
his invention. This has prevented his throwing the 
oval overboard, though it has no longer a reason for 
existence, since it does not occupy the whole space. 
But a whimsical fancy has seized him of making this 
oval space not flat, as on a coin, but hollow, so that it 
is dark on one side and light on the other, to the 
destruction of all logic and simplicity of effect. He is 
so pleased with this device, and the shine it gives to the 
King’s head that he applies it to the space above the oval, 
making its form quite unintelligible. But let us return 
to the oval. By its reduction in length it has also 
grown narrower and there is an awkward space to fill 
at the sides. The designer has imagined a wreath for 
this purpose, and to keep up the lopsided variety 
of the light-and-shade arrangement he has made its 
two branches of different leaves, oak and laurel. 
But he was not out of his difficulties yet : this wreath, 
continued in full force, would fill up all the room in- 
tended for the ‘‘ Postage and Revenue” inscription at 
the top. These words must be got in somehow, but 
also the gap between the ends of the wreath must be 
filled. Here another flash of inspiration occurred. 
The crown which would naturally be on the King’s 
head is lifted off and suspended above the oval to join up 
the wreath which also would naturally have been on 
the King’s brows. It is like arranging a selection of 
hats round a head that is left bare. But this device, 
ingenious as it is, still cramps the inscription sadly, 
which has therefore to be lettered in quite another scale 
from the first, and bent round into the shape the designer 
set out by avoiding. Even so there remained two 
awkward corners; and, tired of a too difficult world, 
the designer fell back on the old cut-paper and pin-hole 


device, and gave four other nicks with his scissors to | 


make this silly trimming crawl round the wreath and 
label below. 

I think I have given a full and sympathetic analysis 
of the workings of our stamp-maker'’s mind. His head 
of the King is very fair material for a designer to go to 
work upon by selection and elimination, but no more 
can be said. Of instinct for fitting that likeness to the 
field of a stamp and using the necessary lettering as 


further material to be reckoned with, I can see no 
trace. The likeness-maker needs a colleague to do all 
this for him. As for the colour, the cherry of the new 
penny stamp is better than the poor lilac of the old, but 
a frank scarlet or crimson would be better still. The 
colour of the new twopence-halfpenny stamp is not 
nearly so good as the fine blue of the old. The green 
of the halfpenny stamp goes badly, as before, with the 
colour of the postcard paper. And all these colours 
are spoiled by being muddled and “ shaded” through 
the lighter parts of the impression. All this engraver’s 
work of line is thrown away. The head ought to be 
left white like the letters, except for the markings of 
the features and hair, and the field of the stamp printed 
in full colour. The stamps imprinted on cheques and 
legal documents show how handsome is the effect of 
this simplicity. And the old penny stamps of the 
seventies, with the head well placed in the oblong field, 
their simple inscription top and bottom and their flatter 
red or black-red tint, were a much better model than 
anything we have seen recently. D. S. M. 


BAD ADVICE ABOUT INSURANCE. 


{) *eee the title ‘‘ How to Choose your Insurance 
Company”* the Insurance contributor to the 
‘* Financial News” has published ‘‘a book to show in 
a simple form the best offices for insurance or annuity ”. 
A conspicuous feature of this book is a supplement 
containing proposal forms for the various insurance 
companies recommended for different policies, and at 
the end of almost every chapter we get with wearisome 
reiteration ‘‘the financial position of the company is 
stated on page — of the supplement, and a pro- 
posal form is given on the succeeding page. The 
completion of this, and its receipt at any of the 
offices of the company, will ensure immediate at- 
tention”. We do not like this supplement. The 
first policy recommended is Whole Life With-profit 
assurance in the Marine and General. The advice is 
based upon the past results of this very excellent 
company ; but we scarcely think that even the actuary 
of the office would expect to maintain the present rate 
of bonus; and the prospects of several other companies 
are distinctly more favourable for the future. The next 
policy is Whole Life assurance with bonuses applied to 
reduce the premiums, for which the Metropolitan is 
recommended. The Metropolitan is an excellent com- 
pany, but a comparison of the figures of the London 
Life with those given in this book show that the London 
Life is the better office for this class of policy. When 
advice is being tendered, why not recommend the best 
office ? The subject of With or Without profit insurance 
is very inadequately dealt with, and here, as well as 
throughout the book, too much stress is laid 
upon the ‘‘ expectation of life”, which is talked 
about foolishly. It is stated that at age 4o the Legal 
and General give non-profit Whole Life assurance 
of £400 for a premium of £10 a year; whereas 
from a prospectus issued by the company in 1901 the 
sum assured for this premium would be only £357. 
Unless the Legal and General have lowered their 
premium rates it is by no means the best company for 
this class of assurance, as this book makes it out to 
be. In dealing with immediate annuities a table is 
given showing the expectation of life for assured lives, 
whereas the expectation of life among annuitants 
would be far more to the point. For Fire insurance 
the Alliance and the National Union are recommended. 
The latter is a non-tariff office, established in 1895, 
with funds of only £20,000. No mention is made of 
the fact that some offices, for instance the Hand-in- 
Hand and the Westminster, while charging tlhe same 
premiums as the other tariff offices, are better for 
insurers, because under policies for many classes of 
risks substantial bonuses are paid. The book has no 
doubt been written with the best intentions, but it is an 
inferior bit of journalism at best, and worthless as an , 
insurance guide. In many ways advice of more general 
utility and interest can be given inthe form of criticalcom- . 
ments upon the annual reports and the valuation returns 
of the various offices, especially when the progress . 


* How to Choose your Insurance Company.” By Charles Cox. 
London: Argus Printing Company. 1902. 25. 6d. 
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exhibited by the annual reports is compared with the 
assumptions made in valuing the liabilities. The 
first British Life Office to issue its report is the 
Friends’ Provident Institution which terminates its 
financial year on 20 November. The early insurance 
reports are naturally scanned with some interest for 
indications of the general tendency of business during 
the past year. The progress of the Friends’ Provident, 
however, affords no criterion of the general character of 
life assurance business. Its connexions are so select 
and limited that the causes which might affect larger 
offices for good or ill have little influence on the Friends’ 
Provident. The new business shows a slight increase 
over the previous year ; the total premium income con- 
tinues to expand slowly, and the funds show a much 
larger increase than usual. The important thing to 
notice is that substantial profits are indicated; the 
deaths were only 69 out of an expected 151, and the 
average age at death was 65. It is curious to see 
that while the average age of policy-holders at death 
was 65, annuitants on the average lived to 79. The 
greater longevity of annuitants is now a well-known 
fact, but the contrast is striking. In addition to the 
profit from mortality there was a further contribution 
to surplus of 16s. 6d. per cent. per annum of the funds, 
in excess of the 3 per cent. assumed in valuing the 
liabilities. Add to this that the expenditure was at the 
low rate of 9} per cent. of the premium income, and it 
will be seen that there are prospects cf good bonus 
results twelve months hence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BOER METHODS. 


To the Editor of the SaAturDAy REVIEW. 


30 Walpole Street, Chelsea, 21 January, 1902. 

S1r,—I do not wish to abuse the most liberal hos- 
pitality of your columns, but no one likes to be cited as 
an evidence of national demoralisation, still less to be 
accused of ‘‘justifying outrages on the dead”, or of 
suggestio falsi. To your remarks on my views, 
made last week, I reply: First, that to strip the 
dead may be a military necessity, since clothes and 
boots are practically ammunition. We have made 
it our policy to denude the whole country in which the 


| 
| 
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Boers operate of all the necessaries of life: they can | 


only get them by taking them from us. The Boers did 
nothing of the sort till they were forced to, and then 
they only did what any men in the world would have 
done, and been right to do. If this be the ‘‘ out- 
cage” you refer to, 1 am convinced that any soldier 
would tell you that it is no outrage but a perfectly 
justifiable proceeding. Second, as to arming the 
natives: if we are not grossly misinformed the 
blockhouses are largely garrisoned by native levies, 
and if this is not using them as active allies, 
language has no meaning. The question as to whether 

Boer or Briton treated the natives worse is wholly 
irrelevant : that is why I never thought of alluding to 
it. It is perfectly clear that the Boers could have used 
them as readily as we, and an accession of numbers 
was far more important to them than to us. 

Finally, Sir, on the question whether Mr. Swinburne’s 
sonnet and ‘‘Norm’s” letter, or the protests which 
I (for want of a better) have made against those 
patriotic effusions, be the truer sign of national de- 
moralisation, I would refer you to a remark made by 
Captain March Phillips (a Johannesburg Outlander who 
has earned his commission in this war) in his book 
** With Rimington ”. 

‘‘ Accounts of Boer fighting and of the Boers them- 
selves are now appearing which are neither more nor 
less than a disgrace to the papers which publish them. 
I don’t know when it has become a British fashion to 
slander a brave adversary, but I must say it is a very 
disgusting one.” 

_ While treely admitting that the Satrurpay Review has 
originated no dishonourable accusation, I cannot but 
deplore its tolerance of the attitude of mind which 
Captain March Phillips condemns. __ 

I am Sir, &c., 

STEPHEN Gwynn. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
16 January, 1902. 

Sir,—It is obviously impossible to ask for the space 
necessary to reply satisfactorily to the whole of Mr. 
Gwynn’s letter. 

But I hope you can at least find room for this. It 
was so long ago as January-February 1900, that the 
surgeons of the Field Hospitals stated to Mr. Winston 
Churchill that 20 per cent. of their wounded had 
been hit by ‘‘expansive” bullets. As the hard-nosed 
Mauser bullet is generally reckoned to kill once in 
ten hits, and the ‘‘expansive”’ four times, twenty per 
cent. of the wounded in hospital means sixty per cent. 
of the dead on the battle-field. In other words, three 
out of every five British soldiers awaiting burial had 
been murdered. And this, two years ago! 

I am, Sir, 
Norm.” 


THE BLOCKHOUSE SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Broadfield House, Boston, 11 January, 1902. 
Sir,—Referring to your article of to-day on ‘‘ The 
Third Year of War” and your cogent references to 
the usefulness of the blockhouse system, permit me to 
remind you that this method of dealing with the Boers 
was, as far as I am aware, first urged upon the War 
Office in your own correspondence columns on 22 De- 
cember, 1900. Of course this was an idea that might 
possibly strike several people about the same time, but 
there, on page 794 of the SaturpAy REvIEw of 1goo, 
it stands in black and white for him who runs to read. 
It would be interesting to know if the War Office 
adopted this policy in consequence of the suggestion in 
your columns, or if they had determined upon it before 
that date. Yours truly, 
W. M. Cooper. 


THE AMERICANISING OF ENGLISH NEWS. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
94 Piccadilly, 11 January. 


Sir,—Having in the last ten years spent annually 
several months in Canada, I can corroborate your 
remarks in your article of to-day with reference to the 
way the telegraphic news in Canada, which comes from 
New York, is edited so as to suit the ideas of the great 
mass of the people in the United States, people who in 
the aggregate are by no means sympathetic with Great 
Britain. I have often noticed during the Boer war 
that all the successes of the Boers were more or less 
exaggerated, while the successes of the British were, on 
the contrary, minimised. 

I remember in Newfoundland an Irish Roman 
Catholic of that colony, than whom with a few excep- 
tions there are no more disloyal people in the British 
Empire, telling me with great glee that 2,000 British 
officers in South Africa had resigned their commissions 
and refused to fight any longer. 

I replied that it was a Yankee lie manufactured in 
the States. He admitted it was a New York telegram. 

Yours, &c. 
RicHarD DasHwoop. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
New York, 10 January, 1902. 

Dear Sir,—Permit me as an Englishman, who has 
lived in this country now for upwards of fifty years, to 
say that the line you are taking in regard to the United 
States and foreign policy is in my view perfectly sound. 
Thirty-five years ago the late William Cullen Bryant, 
for a very long time the editor of the ‘‘ Evening Post” 
in this city, permitted me to say in his journal that the 
growth and the foreign politics of the United States of 
America would lead to the formation one day of a 
European alliance against them. The statement 
excited mainly derision at the time, yet the trend of 
events is in that direction to-day. 

Yours faithfully, 


{ 
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WALTER PATER AND STYLE. 
To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Christchurch, Hants, 1gor. 

S1r,—By what standard of success or failure does 
‘“‘J. F. R.” judge? Who has possessed that quality of 
“the hard gem-like flame” with which to burn is 
Pater’s ‘‘ success in life” in a greater degree than 
Pater himself? but yet he is a melancholy failure. 
As ‘J. F. R.” asserts that Pater has no style—he 
must know what ‘‘style” is. Will he, possessing the 
knowledge, with which musicians are not usually 
credited, devote an article to an ‘‘ Essay on Style”, 
whereby readers of Pater and of other so-called stylists 
may be enabled to know style, what it is? For 
assuredly, as he says that Pater has no style, he must 
know what ‘‘ style” is—if his criticism of Pater is an 
honest one. 

One would have thought that his love of classical 
music would have helped ‘‘ J. F. R.” to discern some- 
what of that classical spirit, that Hellenism, which is 
so characteristic of the work of Walter Pater. If 
Pater has no style—who has? Are your Rudyard 
Kiplings, Hall Caines, and Marie Corellis (famous 
names, I take it, need no handles) stylists? ‘‘ Max” 
in his delightful, post-prandial, butterfly epigrams of the 
14th inst. does not seem to think too highly of them. 

But if they are stylists—and as Pater is not—so no 
one who is fastidious in his choice of words, who seeks, 
like Flaubert, for the exact, the only word for the 
purpose, whose work is a harmonious mosaic and not 
an antinomian hotchpotch, can be a stylist—let us resign 
the word ‘‘ style” to the man in the street, who reads 
Corelli, who eschews Pater, as needing some concen- 
tration of attention in the reading, and let us find some 
other term by which to describe the writings of Mr. 
Pater. And if Mr. Pater has no style, has he any 
form? For he writes: ‘‘ In the creation of philosophical 
literature, as in all other products of art, form, in the 
full signification of that word is everything, and the 
mere matter is nothing.” \ 

But Mr. Pater was a melancholy failure. Mr. C. L. 
Shadwell of Oriel writes, in the preface to ‘‘ Greek 
Studies”: ‘‘Ifhe had chosen he might, without difficulty, 
have produced a far greater body of work of less value ; 
and from a worldly point of view, he would have been 
wise. Such was not his understanding of the use of his 
talents. Cuz multum datum est, multum quaeretur ab 
eo.” And again ‘ That delicacy of insight, that gift of 
penetrating into the hearts of things, that subtleness of 
interpretation, which with him seems an instinct, is the 
outcome of hard, patient, conscientious study ”. 

How then can Pater be dismissed by ‘‘J. F. R.” asa 
melancholy failure? Will ‘J. F. R.” kindly explain, 
and so gain the gratitude of one who has always 
admired his hard hits at pseudo-musicians, his ardent 
advocacy of good music, of classical music ? 

Your obedient servant, 
HERBERT Druitt. 


KANAKA OR KANAKA? 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Sidcup, Kent, 1gor. 

S1r,—Permit me to thank you for the review of the 
new volume of the Oxford Dictionary, and at the same 
time to ask for further information from the reviewer. 
In the first place: is not Kanaka, with the stress on the 
second syllable, not only the ‘‘ kangaroo” but also the 
ordinary English pronunciation? I was ‘‘on the 
wallaby ” myself some thirty years ago when I first 
heard of, and indeed met, the kanaka; but though I 
have spent twenty-eight of those years between then 
and now in England, I have never heard anything but 
the ‘‘ kangaroo ” pronunciation of the word. I am not 
asking what ought to be but what zs the English pro- 
nunciation? Not long ago I was asked whether the 
Koran was to be had in English? as the inquirer had 
failed to obtain it although he had asked for it at all the 
big bookshops in London. His failure was explained 
by the fact that he had pronounced the name of the 
book in what he believed to be the correct Arabic 
fashion. One can evidently carry that sort of thing a 
little too far, and to put my question in another way : 
how far does the reviewer wish Dr. Murray to go? 


For instance, and this brings me to my second question : 
why does the review give ‘‘ Kriegspiel” only one s? 
The Germans write it with two. I have seen it 
repeatedly in English journals with one s; I will go 
further and say that in my own contributions I have 
written it with two, and possibly the reviewer has also, 
but it has been printed with one. I have protested in 
vain. The fact is that the English people will have it 
with one s and the Germans may go hang, and with 
them poor me and others who strive after the impossible. 
Dr. Murray has only attempted the possible and perhaps 
that is the reason he has succeeded so admirably. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
H. RAyYMENT. 


Webster’s International Dictionary has ‘ Kriegs- 
spiel”, with its full war strength of sibilants. 


THE TEACHING OF FRENCH IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
74 Grosvenor Road, Highbury, London, N. 
14 January, 1go2. 

Sir,—Every protest against the system of teaching 
modern languages that obtains in England is welcome, 
and doubly so when it emanates from a man of the 
eminence of Mr. Bodley, whose letter 4 propos of a 
1900 French examination paper at Eton was published 
in your last issue. But the example he quotes in illus- 
tration of an admittedly defective method of instruction 
is, if I may say so, not happily chosen, for, pace the 
French friends and professors who were unable to 
enlighten him, there is nothing very recondite or mys- 
terious about French conjunctive or disjunctive personal 
pronouns, and it gives one a shock to hear of an 
educated Frenchman describing a simple question in 
the grammar of his own language as a chinoiserie 
pédagogique. 

It is impossible to deny that an ignorance of the 
difference between the two classes into which French 
personal pronouns are divided is not incompatible with 
perfect command of the language. .The same may, 
however, be said, with equal truth, not only of the 
difference between the different sorts of verbs (of which 
there are six) and the four classes into which they are 
divided, but of other particularities of French grammar, 
and if this process of exhaustion be admitted, where 
is the line to be drawn? But that is by the way. 

To come back to Mr. Bodley’s cited example. The 
question is really a simple one and, for all practical 
purposes, can be answered by a schoolboy without the 
aid of very much learning. 

As Mr. Bodley has been unable to discover anything 
about the division of French personal pronouns into 
conjunctive and disjunctive outside a learned disquisi- 
tion on their nature by a distinguished professor, it may 
not be amiss to state the rules which govern their 
classification. ‘‘The conjunctive pronouns are imme- 
diately united to a verb, either as nominatives, or as 
datives or accusatives. They are used without article 
or preposition. The disjunctive pronouns follow the 
verbs from which they are usually disjoined by a 
preposition or by a conjunction.” Ce n’est pas plus 
difficile que ¢a. The above rules are copied from a 
grammar to which I am glad of the opportunity to call 
attention. It is far and away the best French grammar 
(for English students) of which I have any knowledge 
and, but for the unwisdom of general statements, I 
should be inclined to say it is the best French grammar 
in existence. It was written by De Rouillon. My 
copy is a copy of the 12th edition published in 1859 
and revised by Alfred Havet, who was then professor 
of the French language in the Glasgow Athenzum. I 
have never been able to obtain and have never seen a 
second copy. 

De Rouillon also compiled a masterly book of 
exercises (the key was published separately) which 
appears to be as extinct as the grammar. It is sur- 
prising that these wonderful books should have been 
allowed to disappear from use. Equally good works 


of a similar kind may have been produced since then, 
but, if so, they have not come my way. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
D. N. Samson. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE PASTORAL MUSE. 


“ The Idylls of Theocritus.” Edited by R. J. Cholmeley. 
London: Bell. 1901. 7s. 6d. 

‘The Idylls of Theocritus translated into English 
Verse.” By J. H. Hallard. London: Rivingtons. 
IgOI. 55. 

Bete ter» in general we are not in love with the 
priggish fashion that provides every poet (how- 

ever long dead) with an historic explanation of his 

own existence, there are we think a few poets who 
really invite the historic method of appreciation. Of 
these Theocritus is undoubtedly one. From all we 
know or can infer about the Alexandrian age of litera- 
ture, originality on the creative side was as rare as we 
should expect in a society given up to fastidious refine- 
ments and satisfying the intellect in highly conscious 
criticism. Many of the epigrams which have sur- 
vived to us from this age are of course delightful in 
their wistful brevity. But the poetry even of the 
epigrams is a poetry of decadence. The most striking 
are little more than neat variations upon one theme, 
the transiency and satiety of life as felt by a generation 
that knows too much. Taken separately these little 
poems have scarcely more claim to distinct individuality 
than separate quatrains from FitzGerald’s masterpiece. 

Asto the merits of Apollonius Rhodius, Callimachus, 

and the rest of them, the world has long been agreed. 

By reason alike of their correctness of style (which 

renders them harmless) and of their lack of poetry 


(which keeps them well out of the track of ordinary read- 


ing) they have won their way to immortality as exercises 
for unseen translation. As an original artist Theocritus 
so far as we know stood alone among his contem- 
poraries. Like most of them, he uses the hexameter, 
but in a manner wholly unconventional. Unlike 
Apollonius, he saw how futile was the attempt to 
resuscitate the heroic vigour and elemental rhythm 
which had perished with the Homeric age. The 
hexameter in his hands becomes a vehicle of piayful 
dialogue, of antithesis, of literary tricks and turns. It 
acquires in fact all those qualities which we should have 
fancied, after reading Homer, most foreign to the Greek 
hexameter. The age of Theocritus could not have 
produced 

oixer’ divros, drveros, ddvvas Te -yoous Te 

Ere Keivov ddupdpevos 

olov, vi por dAXAa Kyde Erevéav* 
but Homer could never have written 


rot roti oxuapais dpodapviow aidadtwves 

TyAdbev év Batwy tpileoxey axavOacs. 
The matter of Theocritus like his metre is entirely his 
own. If it is safe to call anything in literature the 
deliberate invention of one man, the pastoral may 
safely be ascribed to Theocritus. Rustic songs of 
course there had always been, and the ample use he 
made of these is evident. Others also no doubt, 
before Theocritus, had learned to adapt Homeric 
phrases to their own style. But the unique beauty of 
the Idylls, the power of seizing a vignette, the frugal 
eye that makes a little picture out of common things, 
had no model. Like Gray and Collins at their best, 
Theocritus takes a slightly artificial diction and mixes 
nature with it in a very charming proportion. The 
touch of nature redeems the artificial word, and the 
artificial word so redeemed is a joy in itself. Some of 
the verses of Theocritus in this way get the piquant 
beauty which we find (for the same reasons) in rare 
flowers of the eighteenth century—in lines like 

‘* Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 

When Thames in summer wreaths is drest ” 

or, from the same poem, 
‘* The friend shall view yon whitening spire 

And ’mid the varied landscape weep”. 
Mr. Hallard in his preface has some sound remarks on 
the fatuous notion that Theocritus is translateable in the 
Scots dialect. The fallacy of the superficial comparison 
between broad Scots and the literary Doric employed 


by Theocritus hardly needs exposure. Moreover the 
Idylls are as far removed from the limpid feeling that 
springs fresh from the soil in a Burns lyric as from the 
‘* purling brooks ” and ‘‘ vocal sprays” of the English 
pastoral convention. There is no equivalent of the 
Idylls in English, much less in Scots. Even the 
‘*Lycidas” owes far more to the Eclogues than to 
the Idylls. In fact ‘‘ the English reader” who wants a 
glimpse of the Vergilian beauty can get it more conve- 
niently and directly in the ‘‘ Lycidas” than in any other 
poem. As pastorals in the narrower sense, the Idylls 
are final. It was the fortune of Theocritus not only to 
invent a branch of literature, but to attain the perfectly 
appropriate form. When a poet has done this he 
becomes a snare for imitators who borrow the form 
and miss the inspiration. How far the Eclogues 
are successful as ‘‘ pastorals” has always seemed to 
us an idle question. No plain and sensible reader 
with his Eclogues before him will stop to consider 
how far the artificial rustic and the imitation rural 
sentiment are allowable in poetry. The precise degree 
in which Vergilian pastoral is more artificial than the 
Theocritean (for the comparison is merely one of 
degree) does not trouble us. Vergil quite boldly 
imitates from the Idylls a good many of the persons, 
many of the ideas, much of the imagery, and last but 
not least, the very notion of an Eclogue itself. These 
borrowings, informed by the Vergilian style, resemble 
Theocritus about as much as the Aineid resembles 
Homer. The points in common between Theocritus 
and Vergil are that both are poets, both scholars, and 
both imbued with an intimate feeling for nature. But 
Vergil, like Milton, stands for the triumph of style in 
literature. Armed with his style, he can appropriate 
anything in the literal sense of the word—can make it 
his own and unmistakably characteristic of himself. 
The 
‘ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn— 
Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what 
they brought” 


are such eminently Miltonic birds that the familiarity 
of the incident heightens not diminishes our admiration 
of the verse. So, while this is Theocritus: 

ov Ono dpvov, xaXerds 5 

x4 paryp, Ta b€ robeorepa dpOpetvTi— 
no less Vergil, and Vergil only, is this: 


‘* de grege non ausim quidquam deponere tecum ; 
est mihi namque domi pater, est injusta noverca ; 
bisque die numerant ambo pecus, alter et hzdos.” 


Compare again 
Kai Tov airoXov a KAcapiora 
ras alyas tapeAGvra Kal adv te 


with the exquisite 


‘* malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 
et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri ”— 


where Vergil not only steals one idea, but makes it 
suggest to him the pretty bit of human nature at the 
end of the second line. 

To Mr. Cholmeley’s edition of the Idylls we may 
apply with truth a hackneyed phrase and say that it 
supplies a felt want. His introduction seems to embody 
much information that we have not before seen in any 
edition whether for school use or for larger purposes. 
The articles on the ‘‘ Verse and Dialect” and on the 
‘* Authenticity of the Poems” are full of excellent matter. 
Mr. Cholmeley’s remarks on the Pastoral might we 
think have been expanded with great advantage. A 
detailed comparative study of the Idylls and the 
Eclogues would have been a valuable and welcome 
addition, for although many parallels appear in the 
Notes by no means all are included, and it is moreover 
a very cumbrous work to hunt up those already given 
among the various mass of comment. The Life of 
Theocritus seems to be a little wanting in clearness 
of arrangement, but the value of the information 
brought together more than compensates. As an 
edition equally adaptable for Sixth Form reading and 
for more advanced study we fancy that this work will 
hold the field for some time. Of Mr. Hallard’s verse 
translation we cannot,speak with the same confidence. 
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{n our opinion Calverley and Mr. Lang have more or less 
exhausted the resources open to a translator. A trans- 
lation has one of two purposes. Either it is intended 
to be useful to the student of the text, or it claims 
notice as a literary tour de force. In some rare and 
happy instances both purposes are achieved in one effort. 
Mr. Hallard’s version though tolerably close cannot 
pretend to give the student much help, aad as English 
verse it is little more than a series of pleasant exercises. 
For the variation of his metres Mr. Hallard need not 
have apologised. A single metre would have been terribly 
monotonous without unusual mastery of English. As 
it is Mr. Hallard without unusual mastery of English has 
given us much that is readable and little that will offend. 
His English hexameters are metrically much above the 
common run of such performances. In fairness we must 
not omit to mention that this is the second edition of 
the volume. 


JURISPRUDENCE FOR THE INEXPERT. 


“* Studies in History and Jurisprudence.” By James 
Bryce. 2vols. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
IgOI. 255. net. 

id every book by the learned author of the ‘‘ Holy 
Roman Empire” and the ‘‘ American Common- 

wealth ” is not necessarily an original contribution which 

marks a new advance in the subject of which it 
treats, it is always sure to be welcomed with pleasure, 
and to be received with respect. Mr. Bryce does not 
add by the essays contained in these volumes to his 
reputation as a learned historian, jurist and scientific 
student of politics, but he may be said to have ex- 
tended it more widely amongst a circle of cultivated 
readers who will not be in the position of critics 
but of admirers and disciples. It is desirable to 
bring out this character of the book, as the title 
suggests a more technical treatment of the subjects 
of history and jurisprudence than Mr. Bryce has 
adopted. As a former teacher of Roman law and 
jurisprudence, in its meaning as understood by legal 
students, it might have been supposed that he was 
dealing with some of the more difficult and obscure 
questions connected with these subjects which would 
appeal to scholars: or, as the historian of the Holy 

Roman Empire, that he was discussing some of the 

more special problems of history which are too remote 

from the ordinary reading even of the educated man to 
attract his attention. In fact his aim has been to throw 
the light of his legal and juristic learning on topics 

which are profoundly interesting to every man with a 

taste for that kind of historical reading which is con- 

cerned with the deeper political, social, religious and 
economic factors of national life. No one realises so 
keenly as the man who has read history, aided by an 
acquaintance with the legal system of his own country 
and that of Rome, how important it is that legal studies 
should be what they used to be in the days when all 
gentlemen intended for public life completed their 
education at the Inns of Court. The preliminary 
study of law as an introduction to the career of 
legislator or administrator was then, it is true, on a 
narrow and insular basis. Now the revival of the 
study of Roman law, of the history of the growth of 
institutions, of comparative jurisprudence, and of the 
constitution, furnishes an instrument of incomparably 
greater efficiency for education in these careers. 

Unfortunately, however, the consciousness of their im- 

portance under modern democratic conditions of politics 

has not increased in due proportion, and the tendency 
has been to look on them mainly as preparatory for 
the legal profession. At the Universities, as Mr. 

Bryce points out, the excessive development of exami- 

nations has hindered many who would otherwise have 

given themselves the advantages of a wider training in 
legal science from entering the law schools. This 
defect in education increases the difficulties with 
which the author of a work such as this is met, 
who strives to bring out the importance of the 
legal element in history to readers who do not add 
to a fair general knowledge of history any special 

knowledge of law To have succeeded in divesting a 

subject eminently technical of its technicalities, to so 

large an extent as Mr. Bryce has done, is the best praise 


that can be given of a work which on the whole must 
be taken as expository and not original, critical, or 
speculative. 

This point of view has to be constantly remembered 

if we are not to do injustice to a certain air of familiarity 
that hangs over the two volumes. We have to ask how- 
ever familiar to whom? Not we believe to most read- 
ing people who have had no occasion to study Roman 
law, or jurisprudence, or constitutional history, or the 
development of institutions at the University or the 
Ions of Court, under the guidance of that distinguished 
band of jurists who have redeemed the name of English 
legal science from the reproach of being asleep which was 
once put upon it by Continental writers. The greater 
number of the essays consists of comparisons and con- 
trasts between the growth and development of the 
Roman and the British Empires, their systems of law, 
and especially of their constitutional history. They are 
the two world empires which present the phenomena 
of constitutional history applicable to the governments 
of modern times. One of the most interesting of Mr. 
Bryce’s comparisons is that between the conquests of 
Rome and the British conquest of India. The points in 
which they resemble, and in which they differ, are far too 
numerous to be stated here ; and moreover, beyond the 
admirable lucidity which distinguishes Mr. Bryce’s 
statements, they only call for the general remark that 
they bring into view a number of facts obvious enough 
in themselves, but far more impressive when skilfully 
brought into relation with each other. Mr. Bryce’s 
expository aims are indicated by his avoiding a discus- 
sion which he suggests as to how far ‘‘ the triumphs of 
Rome and of England” are due to the republican polity 
of the one and the “‘ practically republican” (though not 
until 1867 or 1885 democratic) polity of the other. It 
appears that he does not venture beyond a view in favour 
of ‘‘an oligarchic republic”, as against a ‘‘ despotic 
hereditary monarchy”, on the ground that it provides 
a larger stock of capable and experienced men. This is 
hardly satisfying. The constitutions of most modern 
snations have been modelled on British lines, and 
the practical question for them all is how far their 
further democratisation will affect the supply of 
capable and experienced men from which they have 
to draw. We may however consider in this con- 
nexion certain criticisms in the essay on ‘‘ Flexible 
and Rigid Constitutions”—under the former class 
being included those of Rome and Britain—which 
Mr. Bryce summarises in three propositions. Either 
the supremacy must remain in the hands of a politically 
educated and politically upright minority: or the bulk 
of the people must be continuously and not fitfully 
interested in and familiar with politics; or they must 
remain content, while prescribing certain general prin- 
ciples, to let the trained minority manage the details of 
governing. The first has disappeared in most coun- 
tries; the second has ‘always been rare, and is at 
present unattainable in large industrial countries. The 
third is possible, but there must be ‘‘ a tone and taste and 
sense of public honour among the people which will recoil 
from the mere demagogue ”. 

It is rather disconcerting after the comparison 
between Rome and England, whose constitutions 
each escaped peril so long by the qualities of legal- 
mindedness, conservatism, and keen practical intel- 
ligence and respect for order and legality, to be 
reminded that the Roman constitution fell at last 
‘because the mass of the citizens became unfit to dis- 
charge their function in the scheme ” the ruling classes 
being tempted by the demoralisation of the masses to 
be their corrupters. We do not find in the essay on 
“* Obedience ” any ground for believing that docility will 
go along with intelligence and honesty more in the future 
than it has in the past, and Mr. Bryce has little to say 
that is new on rather a well-worn topic. The cognate 
subject of ‘‘Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces” is 
more concrete and suited for those historical illus- 
trations which Mr. Bryce’s wide learning enables 
him to present to his readers. The forces which 
have tended to the consolidation or disruption of 
states, to the aggregation of great empires, or the 
creation of smaller states based on nationality, have 
varied at different times in the history of the world. 
The tendency in modern states has been towards aggre- 
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gation ; the creation of the true Federal States such as 
those of America, the German Empire, and most 
recently of the Australasian Federation is the most 
striking instance of it: and no part of Mr. Bryce’s work 
is more instructive than his analysis of these various 
confederations. We have not seen anywhere so able an 
account as he gives of the process by which the Aus- 
tralasian Constitution took shape. His description of 
its actual provisions, and the comparison of its prin- 
ciples and allocation of powers between the States and 
the Federal Government, and of the judicial arrange- 
ments, with those of the United States and Canada, are 
done with the skill of a master who has a kind of 
enthusiasm for this somewhat dry branch of legal 
learning. The constitutions of the two Boer States 
have become a matter of purely academic interest, 
but as their merits have been not so patent to most 
Englishmen as they are to Mr. Bryce, we may mention 
that in his opinion they had some virtues not to be 
found either in the American or in the British system. 
Let us not grudge, in the circumstances, Mr. Bryce’s 
epitaph on the Boers as constitution-makers nor the 
somewhat bathetic moral which follows it: ‘‘ Mere 
simple Free State farmers were wiser in their simplicity 
than some of the philosophers who have at divers times 
planned frames of government for nascent communities. 
But though Wisdom is justified of all her children, she 
cannot secure that her children shall survive the shock 
of arms.” In the essay on ‘‘ The Constitution of the 
United States as Seen in the Past” there is a good 
account of the ideas which influenced Hamilton and the 
other Federalists, and an interesting criticism of 
Tocqueville’s famous book: but on the whole it is not 
necessary to say more of Mr. Bryce’s observations in 
various parts of his book on American institutions than 
that they are to be found more developed in his well- 
known ‘‘ American Commonwealth ”. 


APOCRYPHAL APOSTOLIC ACTS AND LIVES. 


‘* The Contendings of the Apostles.” Vol. IJ. Trans- 
lated from the Ethiopic by E. A. Wallis Budge. 
London: Frowde. 255. net. 

“[ SERE is nothing in modern literature with which 

we can quite satisfactorily compare the long series 
of apocryphal acts—Acts of Peter, of Paul, of John, 
of Thomas, and so forth—which begins to emerge in 
the second century, and is continued for several 
hundreds of years in edition after edition and transla- 
tion after translation. These works of fiction are not 
properly speaking ‘‘ religious novels”, though some of 
them have features in common with the late Greek 
romances. In many cases they were no doubt intended 
to be read aloud to Christian congregations, assembled 
to keep the ‘‘birthday” of an apostle, that is to say 
the day marked in the calendar as the anniversary of 
his martyrdom. This was not always their original 
purpose, but it was at any rate a use to which they 
were very naturally put: for the scriptural notices of 
many apostles left much to be desired upon occasions 
of this kind, and a commemoration would fail in 
interest if the deeds of the saint were not set forth 
with adequate fulness. It is quite possible that some 
of these Acts were expressly written in order to com- 
mend certain views of the religious life and to inculcate 
certain peculiar doctrines, such as those which are con- 
fusedly spoken of under the general term of Gnosticism : 
in other words, that they are party-pamphlets, or are at 
any rate what the Germans call ‘‘ tendenziés.” But this 
can hardly be said to lie on the surface of the docu- 
ments, which are for the most part extremely simple 
and naive, and do not allow us to think that they are 
the work of leaders of Christian thought. 

The reader who casually turns the pages of the 
ponderous volume of translations of the Ethiopic ‘‘ Con- 
tendings of the Apostles”, which Dr. Budge has lately 
given us, will probably experience a feeling of repulsion 
as he goes through the incredible trivialities and weari- 
some repetitions of these wholly imaginary accounts of 
apostolic missions and martyrdoms. He will wonder 
why a scholar of marked ability, who in other directions 
has made important contributions.to our knowledge, 
should have been willing to devote so large a share of 
his time and energy first to editing and then to trans- 


lating these insipid effusions. In their present forms 
they are of late date: they are translations into 
Ethiopic from Arabic translations of Coptic books, 
which again are not originals but translations from the 
Greek. At every stage fresh confusion has entered, 
and the resultant text is often hopelessly corrupt. Why 
not let them repose in a well-deserved obscurity ? 

The answer is that after all they represent states of 
the human mind under certain bygone conditions. 
There were people in the past to whom these things 
were not insipid: they were the pleasant food of their 
intellects and spirits; they were intimately connected 
with their religious life. And the human mind is 
always worthy of study. The conditions in which these 
people lived are worth knowing about: so far as they 
are decipherable they must form the background of 
any adequate reconstruction of the history of the 
period. If we can by any means enter into the life of 
these distant times, some things may become plain to 
us which for want of atmosphere have hitherto con- 
veyed no clear impression to our minds. 

Thus, to take an example, at the very outset of Dr. 
Budge’s book we read that when Peter came to Rome 
he proclaimed in the hearing of the prefects and the 
nobles a series of beatitudes. These are in part taken 
from the Sermon on the Mount, but the last, which 
forms the climax of the series, is this: ‘‘ Blessed are 
those who have wives, and who are as if they had them 
not ; for they shall become the children of life, and shall 
inherit everlasting life.” One of his hearers is impressed, 
and goes home to relate to his wife the wonderful words 
of the apostle: he gets safely through the first five 
beatitudes, but pauses before he comes to the last, with 
an anxiety which may well be understood. It is drawn 
out of him, however; and husband and wife determine 
to distribute their property to the poor and to live in 
strictest continence. A little further on in the same 
story we find S. Peter at Alexandria opening his mis- 
sion with a like series of beatitudes, in which the climax 
is the same as before. When we come on, a hundred 
pages later, to the Martyrdom of S. Bartholomew, we 
find that apostle adopting just the same plan. The 
disturbance which such teaching produced in every 
class of society is easily conceived, and we do not 
wonder that the apostles were made to suffer accord- 
ingly. In almost every piece this teaching is made 
prominent, although it is not expressed in the same 
words : abstinence from marriage is as much an obliga- 
tion for those who would receive baptism as we know 
it to have been in the societies of the heretic Marcion. 
Yet the historian is aware that it will not do to dismiss 
the books which contain this doctrine as obviously 
heretical. Nor again will its presence be sufficient in 
itself to give any indication at all of the date at which 
these stories were composed. As a matter of fact the 
very form in which it is cast is extremely ancient. Such 
beatitudes occur in the Acts of Thomas, which go back 
to the third or even the second century: and a yet 
closer parallel is found in the Acts of Paul and Thecla, 
of which Tertullian tells us that the presbyter of Asia 
who confessed to having written them ‘‘for love of 
Paul” was deposed from his office for his unwarrantable 
zeal. The requirement of celibacy for the clergy has 
been a fruitful topic of controversy in various ages of 
the Church. But here we have the same requirement 
put forward for all Christian people, and presented as 
a primary demand made by the apostles themselves in 
their mission work among the heathen. It may be that 
in such teachings we are to find part at least of the 
explanation why the Church in certain places came to 
be practically content with a general adherence during 
the chief part of a man’s lifetime, and baptism only on 
the bed of death. 

The first portion of Dr. Budge’s book has already 
been accessible, if in a less scholarly form, in the late 
Mr. S. C. Malan’s ‘‘ Conflicts of the Apostles”. The 
original language in which this series of acts was 
written was a matter of controversy, until a few years 
ago Dr. M. R. James discovered the actual Greek 
original of one piece, a fifth or sixth century recension 
of the ancient Acts of Thomas.* But in the remainder 

* Published in 1897 in the Cambridge ‘‘Texts and Studies ” 
** Apocrypha Anecdota ”’, series II., where a useful analysis of the series 
of Acts is given. 
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of the book we have new matter. It consists of 
immense lives of S. Peter and S. Paul, the narrative 
of the canonical Acts of the Apostles being worked 
up in the latter with heightened colours in a way 
that recalls parts of the history of Nicephorus. Those 
who are interested in the lion who appeared on 
several occasions to protect S. Paul will find a good 
deal about him here. He asks not to be sent to hell, 
and we read on in the hope of finding that he was 
baptized, and so discovering the source of S. Jerome’s 
allusion to a baptized lion: but we are disappointed: 
possibly the incident was once there, and was excised 
by an orthodox, or less unorthodox, reviser. Indeed a 
good deal that we might expect to see is missing: the 
whole Thecla legend has gone ; and we know that this 
once formed part of a large ‘‘ Acts of Paul”. A recent 
batch of Coptic fragments from Egypt will, we hope, 
when it emerges fiom the careful hands of its Berlin 
editor, enable us to reconstruct this remarkable work, 
which once contained also the apocryphal Third Letter 
of S. Paul to the Corinthians, which we know from 
some manuscripts of the Latin Bible. Meanwhile we 
may be grateful to Dr. Budge for giving us materials 
which deserve the critical examination of those who 
have the rare knowledge which can analyse their com- 
position and measure their worth. 


THE CRUST OF BRITAIN. 


‘Britain and the British Seas.” By H. J. Mackinder. 
(‘* Regions of the World”, Vol. I.) London: 
Heinemann. 1902. 7s. 6d. 

N this volume, the first of a new series of manuals of 

regional geography, Mr. Mackinder discusses the 

position, structure, physical history, and climate, as 
well as the racial, strategic, economic, and historical 
geography, of Great Britain and Ireland. Coloured 
maps and small inset maps, sketches, and diagrams, 
of rather varying degrees of merit, illustrate the work. 
As the author acknowledges in his preface, this volume 
is to a certain extent a joint one—for ‘‘in a work 
involving the accurate statement of data so various, 
some amount of help from students in kindred sub- 
jects”” was only natural. Of these contributions the 
most important are by Mr. H. N. Dickson (‘* The Sub- 
marine Platform”, ‘‘The Movement of the Waters”, 
‘* British Weather”, and ‘‘ The Climates of Britain’); 
by Dr. T. T. Groom (‘‘The Structure of Britain”, 
‘The English Plain”, and ‘‘ The Physical History of 
Britain ”) ; by Mr. J. L. Myres (‘‘ Racial Geography ”) 
and by Major P. G. Craigie. The large coloured maps 
are by Mr. G. J. Bartholemew, the diagrams and 
smaller plans by Messrs. B. B. Dickinson, A. W. 
Andrews, and B. V. Darbishire. The best written, 
most interesting, and most suggestive part of this 
volume is perhaps the first chapter, on the ‘ Posi- 
tion of Britain”, though here a better example of 
medizval views than the Hereford map might have 
been found, and the spelling ‘‘Othere” seems an 
unnecessary vagary. Chapter II., on the ‘ British 
Seas”, is also a bright piece of work, and is helped by 
some excellent diagrams; but in some of the subse- 
quent chapters there is a perceptible falling off in interest, 
clearness, and insight. The notes on authorities at 
the ends of the chapters are rather meagre and unsatis- 
factory, though apologised for as being merely “ re- 
minders” of some accessible books dealing at large 
with topics here touched upon. 

In the chapter on Historical Geography, Mr. Mac- 
kinder seems at times to write with a certain lack of 
caution, due qualification, and true historic imagina- 
tion. Thus, when he tells us that the whole Teutonic 
history of England may be regarded as based upon 
the Islets of Thanet and Wight, just as European 
dominion in India has rested upon the Island of Bombay, 
and the French settlements in Canada upon the Island 
of Montreal, he seems to introduce analogies, which, 
though not wholly false, are radically misleading 
Again, the statement that the tribes of Kent, Surrey,! 
and Sussex spread slowly through the ‘‘ Wealden 
Forest ” and met at last in the centre is surely false, if 
applied to the period within which, and within which 
only, we can fairly speak of the tribes of Kent, &c. It 
is not clear why the form ‘‘ Wealden” should be used 


here when the ‘‘ Weald ” is referred to elsewhere in the 
book, especially as the author evidently eschews Free- 
manism throughout. 

The derivation of Berkshire from the Bibroci clan of 
the Silchester Atrebates is another point at least open 
to question. We may fairly protest against the am- 
biguous wording on p. 203, describing how the N. 
and N.-W. Territories of Wessex were lost to the 
Mercians; and also against the historical sug- 
gestion that before Northumbrians, Mercians, and 
West- Saxons had finished their struggle—‘‘ before 
any of them had won lasting control” — the 
Danes had obtained the mastery of the sea and the 
power of harrying all Britain. Likewise the “ first 
Danish settlement in Thanet” is an allusion of such 
doubtful and difficult meaning that it should not have 
been made without categorical reference to authorities. 
Again, the dioceses of Canterbury and Rochester corre- 
sponded rather to the old double State of East and 
West Kentings than to the ‘‘old Kingdom of Kent” ; 
and the relative ‘‘independence” of Northumbria 
was not necessarily shown by the separate Arch- 
bishopric of York, though the relative importance of 
the northern state (as well as the Papal desire for 
an effective balance to Canterbury) was no doubt 
signified by the same. The Viking sovereignty which 
‘‘centred in Iona”, whose sacred character ‘‘ may 
have dated from pre-Christian times”, is another 
statement which needs clearer explanation and a 
definite reference to corroborative authority. In the 
chapter on ‘‘ Imperial Britain”, along with some well- 
considered and helpful reflexions, we have at times 
exhibitions of a rather wild optimism, as in the sug- 
gestion that the old Britain, when unable to maintain 
from her own resources a navy equivalent to the navies 
of her chief rivals, may still find secure shelter behind 
the navy of the Britains oversea. In the description of 
industrial and metropolitan England round figures for 
the population of great towns are surely used somewhat 
freely, and the difficult and often indefinable suburban 
argument is occasionally pressed too far in order to give 
us a round seven millions for London and a good 
million for Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester alike. 

Lastly it is perhaps unfortunate that in discussing the 
‘* Physical History of Britain”, especially in Chapter 
VIII., the term ‘‘ Atlantis ” should have been used in a 
special sense as the continent of the Tertiary epoch, 
stretching from Greenland to Norway, Denmark and 
the Straits of Dover, as well as to Brittany and the 
present Bay of Biscay region. These are defects which 
criticism of a useful manual may not unfairly point out ; 
but no criticism would be fair which did not also recog- 
nise that the author’s general aim—that of presenting 
a picture of the physical features and condition of a 
great natural region as influencing an important human 
society—has been industriously and vigorously pursued 
in this book. 


KRUGER LIMITED. 


‘* Behind the Scenes in the Transvaal.” By David 
Mackay Wilson. London: Cassell. 1901. 7s. 6d 
HE author of this book tells us that he was born 

at the Paarl in the Cape Colony. Dissatisfied 
with the prospects offered by the Cape Government 
railways, he determined to give up his post of station- 
master at Beaufort West, and join a relative in the 

Transvaal. After fruitless efforts to obtain employ- 

ment in the Ventersdorp district he pushed on to 

Pretoria. Here he had the good fortune to stumble 

upon a chance acquaintance, a Boer whom he had 

befriended some years previously in the Cape Colony. 

It was the time (1883-4) when Paul Kruger was in 

Europe negotiating the London Convention, and Jacob 

Maré, Mr. Wilson’s Dopper friend, had become 

Vice-President of the Executive Council. The diffi- 

culties of the ex-stationmaster were at an end. ‘In 

the absence of the President”, said Jacob Maré, ‘‘I am 
acting-President, and can appoint whom I choose”. 

Mr. Wilson was forthwith appointed Landdrost of 

Zeerust. But before he had time to reach Zeerust, he 

was promoted to the position of Gold Commissioner of 

the de Kaap fields. And so, ‘‘as practically the first 

Gold Commissioner of the first gold fields in the 
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Transvaal, and father of the Gold Law of the country ”, 
he feels entitled to speak on matters connected with the 
mineral resources of the Transvaal; while in virtue of 
his ‘“‘long connexion with the inner affairs of the 


Transvaal as a Government representative” he is able | 


to describe the administrative methods of the Boers. 


The book is a record of official corruption, of astound- | 


ing ignorance, and of callous brutality towards the 
coloured people. If only one-tenth of Mr. Wilson’s 


statements are true, they amply justify the abolition | 
of the Boer system. Nevertheless Mr. Wilson has | 


taken care to present the humorous side of things, 
and these grim stories will afford entertainment as 
well as instruction to the uninitiated Englishman. 
The picture which Mr. Wilson draws of President 
Kruger is not a pleasant one. His frequent expres- 
sions ‘‘my Raad”, ‘‘my burghers”, were no mere 
figures of speech. The members of the Raad attended 
each morning during the session on the President in 
order that he might tell them how he wished them to 
vote. Mr. Wilson says that he has been present more 
than once on these occasions, and that he has never 
heard of any member daring to resent the President’s 
dictation. Sometimes President Kruger would coolly 
excuse himself from giving any reason at all, 
merely alleging that the interests of the State pre- 
vented him from disclosing the facts. More than 
this, Mr. Wilson writes, ‘‘I have heard him declare 
that they were to vote as directed in spite of any- 
thing he might say to the contrary in the Raad. 
Thus the cunning diplomatist frequently got credit 
with the Uitlander for throwing his personal influ- 
ence on the side opposed to the vote of the Raad”. 
But he was an autocrat who had no trace of benevolence 
in his composition. According to Mr. Wilson his most 
striking characteristics were selfishness and indifference 
to the interests of his country. He had acquired an 
amount of land larger than that of any other private 
individual in the world. The cash value of his posses- 
sions was two and a half millions. In the accumula- 
tion of this enormous private fortune he availed himself 
of every species of dishonesty and meanness. His 
salary was paid regularly on the first day of each month 
in gold. ‘‘ It was acommon remark of the President’s ”, 
says Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ when asked to subscribe to any 
object, ‘I have no money ; you must wait till I get my 
salary’. I was with him one day when Commandant 
Erasmus called to request a contribution on behalf of 
the fund being raised for the sufferers by a disastrous 
flood in the north. ‘I have no money’, was the curt 
reply to the appeal. ‘But, President, you have 
47,000 a year’, objected Erasmus. ‘I spend it all— 
I give it all away, and if I hadn’t my farms I could 
not live”, was the President’s retort. Erasmus began 
to show signs of anger, and the family is noted for its 
temper. His Honour allayed the rising storm by 
offering to subscribe #2. Erasmus remarked that it 
was very little, but he would accept it, and held out his 
hand for the coins. ‘I have no money now; you must 
wait till the end of the month’, was the reply, and 
Erasmus had to wait two months for the President’s 
subscription ”. 

Like master like man. The officials of the Govern- 
ment of which President Kruger was the head were as 
incompetent as they were corrupt. The one exception 
was the Bench, and even here the tradition was main- 
tained in the person of Judge Jorrissen, who being a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church was declared 
conversant with the law and capable of administering 
it by a special Besluit of the Volksraad. In all other 
departments of the Administration the most shameless 
nepotism was openly practised. 

The examples of Boer methods of treating the natives 
which Mr. Wilson gives will not be very comforting to 
Mr. Leonard Courtney and Mr. Bryce. For sheer 
brutality this story can hardly be surpassed. ‘‘A 
farmer by way of punishing a Kaffir who had annoyed 
him tied him to his horse’s tail and dragged him over 
the stoniest portions of his farm till the poor wretch’s 
bowels protruded. He then reported the matter to the 
Field Cornet, who inspected the corpse, and signed a 
declaration that the Kaffir had died from heart disease ”’. 
There are other similar instances, and among them one 
in lighter vein, the story of a native preacher who 


| 


was discoursing upon the subject of David. His master 
overheard him, and, stopping the preacher addressed 
him, ‘‘ Look here, David was a white man, so you 
must say ‘ Baas David’ or I'll sjambok you ”. 

It should be added, however, that although Mr. 
Wilson finds room for many anecdotes, he con- 
veys a good deal of incidental information on the 
social and economic conditions of the Transvaal. This 
information goes to show that quite apart from its 
mineral resources the Transvaal is a country capable 
of supporting a large population in plenty. ‘‘ The 


| prompt enforcement of measures having for their 


| object the advancement of the farming interest”, Mr. 


Wilson writes, ‘‘ would do more than anythiny to con- 
vince the Transvaalers that the new régime was the 
government of which they stood in need, and the most 
obstinate prejudice would in time be beaten down”. 
That is precisely the opinion which has been expressed 
in the pages of this Review. What is wanted to 
reconcile the Boers to British rule is not promises of 
self-government, but an immediate prospect of material 
prosperity. 


ANECDOTAGE. 
“Then and Now.” By Dean Hole. 
Hutchinson. igor. 16s. net. 

T(ALLEN into anecdotage” is one of the well- 

worn pleasantries which Dean Hole delights 
to reproduce, and it must be allowed that in applying 
this phrase to himself he makes an apposite use of 
borrowed wit. We hasten to add that in underlining 
the term, sanctioned by his own acceptance of it, we 
hint nothing of senility. Men are born garrulous and 
Dean Hole (long may he live) was probably a prosperous 
retailer of hackneyed anecdote before he got his first 
living. Probably at college there trickled already 
through his conversation that stream of trite mis- 
quotation which after a lifetime of sermonising and 
lecturing rolls voluble as the river in Horace, and 
in private society we are sure that Dean Hole is the 
most agreeably jocose of divines. But even after a 
long experience of reviewing we retain a certain 
respect for print, and that respect this worthy divine 
outrages on almost every one of his disorderly pages. 
Dean Hole would not come to breakfast unshaven : 
why then should he present his observations to the 
public in slovenly grammar? why should he repeatedly 
display either ignorance or carelessness worse than 
ignorance? Solecisms such as ‘‘Embarras des 
richesses”, ‘‘ Rien n’est pas beau que le vrai”, are 
natural in a schoolboy or Miss Corelli, but not 
decent in a dignitary of the church. A dean is under 
no obligation to quote French but if he does quote it he 
should quote it like a scholar. The same is true a fortiori 
(Dean Hole prefers to write ‘‘a fortiore”) of Latin. 
Yet he gives the stock phrase ‘‘ bene natus benevestitus”, 
&c., with the variant ‘‘ moderate doctus”’. Let us pass 
‘* absit, excessit, evasit” as a misprint (though one that 
no decent printer’s reader should have let pass): can 
we excuse a sentence like this? ‘‘ The cynic may sneer 
with his ‘varium et mutabile semper’ and his ‘ belli 
deterrima causa’”. The platicude of the whole passage 
is bad enough, but the misquotation is unpardonable. 
Yet it sinks into veniality beside another. Dean Hole 
comparing ‘“‘then” with ‘‘now” in the Church, 
remarks: ‘‘The revival has been wrought by the 
religious instinct, by the spiritual influence first 
developed by the Evangelical clergy and then marvel- 
lously extended 


‘Parva metu primum mox sese attollit ad auras’ 


by the Oxford movement”. 

To begin with, the quotation, if it were accuratel 
given, is absurdly misapplied. Rumour, whom Virgil 
describes, is a power of terror growing out of the first 
small apprehensions: what has that to do with the 
religious revival? Nothing—except that Dean Hole 
saw his way to lug in a scrap of Latin and impress his 
reader. Pedantry is bad; but when pedantry is allied 
with ignorance it is very hard to bear. What Dean 
Hole sets down will scarcely construe: Vergil (we 
apologise for recalling it) wrote ‘‘ Parva metu primo ; 
mox sese attollit ad auras”. The Dean’s respect for 
the grammar of his own tongue may be illustrated by a 
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quotation. ‘‘I am assured” he says, speaking of the 
defective hospitals in South Africa ‘‘that had there 
been no Florence Nightingale, the medical arrange- 
ments, the number and capability of the nurses, would 
have been far more deplorable ”. 

The book contains the usual repertory of well-worn 
jests, many of which have really earned their discharge. 
It is cruel to send them out again to do service in the 
circulating library and the daily papers. The balance 
of the volume is made up with trivial reminiscence and 
more trivial moralisings. 


NOVELS. 


“Luke Delmege.” By the Rev. 
London: Longmans. gor. 
It could hardly be expected that Father Sheehan 
would remain at the level reached in ‘‘The New 
Curate” but ‘‘ Luke Delmege” is a remarkable book. 
It is much too long—58o close pages devoted to an un- 
eventful life—and it is what a Greek critic would have 
called Asiatic, not Attic. On the other hand it is one 
of the very few books which really reveal something of 
the soul of Roman Catholic Ireland. Englishmen never 
understand that in the things which matter the Irishman 
is deeply reticent. Partly for this reason, partly because 
in Ireland everybody has a definite creed and does not 
want to prattle about religion to strangers, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to realise the deeper hopes and ideals which 
undoubtedly are at work beneath the surface. Father 
Sheehan lifts a corner of the veil : he betrays no secrets, 
but he has much to say that will interest, some things 
that will repel, those not of his communion. Luke 
Delmege is a brilliant boy of humble origin who has an 
exceptional career at Maynooth, is sent to work for a 
time in England, achieves some reputation for preach- 
ing but little for true wisdom. His inner life is revealed 
marvellously: at first, dismayed at the difference 
between English and Irish Catholicism, he falls under 
the spell of the colder, more orderly, system, and 
yet while becoming to impatient Irish eyes a 
regular ‘‘West Briton”, a renegade Anglophile, 
he continues to strike his English friends and 
superiors as an impracticable Kelt. Recalled to 
Ireland, he is set to uncongenial parish work, his gifts 
and attainments rust, and yet gradually he enters into 
a new peace of mind. He lives and dies ‘‘ puzzled”, 
but not unhappy. A hasty judgment would say that 
the Roman Church threw away in him a valuable servant, 
but perhaps its authorities knew their man. Father 
Sheehan is alive to the narrowness of mind too common 
among his co-religionists in Ireland: Delmege’s citations 
of the elementary facts of science give him a reputation 
for heresy. His attempts to instil thrift, honesty, and 
truth-speaking, make him unpopular. As a study of 
the interaction of the English and Irish types of mind, 
the novel is profound. But its author, like so many 
of his calling, can see nothing in England but the 
smooth, mechanical, soul-less progress of crude 
Imperialism and mammon-worship: in his eyes all 
Englishmen are, as Mr. Balfour said of Cobden, seeking 
a bagman’s millennium. Ireland, on the other hand, is 
at heart the Isle of Saints. The outlook is a limited 
one, and the author’s political bias is artlessly apparent. 
His example of a Land-League Catholic curate is con- 
siderably idealised (though his other priests are life- 
like), and the eviction-scene dragged in at the end is, in 
such a book, little better than a suggestio falsi. Father 
Sheehan’s wide charity excludes Irish landlords (all his 
examples are melodramatic: even a poor old retired 
general who has a flagstaff on his house is regarded as 
flaunting in the eyes of the peasantry ‘the symbol of 
their subjection”’). In fact he can only describe faith- 
fully where he sympathises, but his sympathies include 
so many things possessing beauty and pathos that only 
the insensate will fail to be attracted. 


‘*The Making of a Marchioness.” By Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. London: Smith, Elder. 1901. 6s. 

Is it possible that any woman can ever have been so 
charmingly tactful and withal so marvellously stupid 
as Miss Emily Fox-Seton? Mrs. Burnett’s heroine is 
“*a lady of quality”. That is to say, she comes of a 
good family, and is beautiful and also big, but 
has hardly a stiver with which to bless herself, and 


P. A. Sheehan. 


has to supplement an income of £20 a year—left 
to her by an unattractive old lady who saw her 
good points—by doing ‘‘useful” things for better- 
off acquaintances. She marries the Marquis, of 
course. But the real and the rather disagreeable 
plot of the story lies in the description of various con- 
spiracies—not very pretty nor easily to be told in a 
drawing-room—on the part of certain persons who 
would come into the Marquis’ title and money in the 
event of there being no son of his marriage with Miss 
Fox-Seton. An impecunious officer, an Anglo-Indian 
wife and an ayah—these are the villains of the piece. 
In the story of these conspiracies there is plenty of 
incident, and most of the characters, particularly Lord 
Walderhurst and Captain Osborn, are well drawn. 
But it is difficult to think that even a new-made 
Marchioness, especially in certain circumstances, could 
be so amazingly unsuspicious of her husband's nearest 
relations as is Mrs. Burnett’s heroine. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Memorials of Old Buckinghamshire.” Edited by P. H. 
Ditchfield. London: Bemrose. Igor. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book is made up of contributions by the editor, the 
Rev. F. St. John Thackeray (who writes of the Eton College 
Library), Lady Verney, and others. It includes chapters on 
“The Penn Family in Bucks”—Jordans, that Mecca of the 
Quakers, is to our mind one of the most charming spots in 
the county—“ Chequers and Oliver Cromwell”, “ Hampden 
House and John Hampden” and “The Homes of Milton”. 
We agree with the editor that Buckinghamshire’s list of famous 
names is a long and worthy one, but to write that “the poet 
Shelley, after his wild and heartless career, settled there (Great 
Marlow), and passed his days like a hermit, writing ‘The 
Revolt of Islam’” is not well. Mr. Ditchfield rather gives 
himself away here. We are not impressed by the frontispiece 
to this volume. The chapter on Buckinghamshire lace is 
interesting. Miss Burrowes, the writer, is very hopeful of the 
future of the revival in that fine old village industry. But 
unfortunately the rate of remuneration is, we believe, extremely 
small. 

“The Jonson Anthology.” London: Henry Frowde. 1901. 
38. 6d. 

This, the fifth of Professor Arber’s series “ The British Antho- 
logies ”, contains poems by some fifty writers between the years 
1617 and 1637, by, amongst others, Milton, Jonson, Withers, 
Quarles, Cowley and George Herbert. For a striking contrast 
one may turn from Jonson’s hymn in which God is besought 
to “use still Thy rod” and Herbert’s “ Throw away Thy rod”. 
Both should be imperishable. It is satisfactory to see that in 
these volumes only a sparing use is made of the glazed paper 
which is such an ugly feature of many illustrated books to-day. 
It may be that for photographic purposes this paper is at 
present indispensable, but a sparing use should be made of 
it: its weight, appearance and smell are alike unpleasant. 


“Oxford Studies.” By John Richard Green. Edited by Mrs. 
J. R. Green and Miss K. Norgate. London: Macmillan. 
I90I. 55. 

The delightful papers which make up this little volume were 
the outcome of the idea, long cherished by Mr. Green, of 
writing a History of Oxford. He began the series forty years 
ago in the “ Oxford Chronicle” ; and we may mention the fact 
that one of the first if not the first article he contributed to 
this Review was on the same subject; it was called “ Watch 
and Ward in Oxford”. Green in these essays treats of Oxford 
and Oxfordshire life in many phases. Not the least interesting 
paper is one on the Oxfordshire farmer of the eighteenth 
century. Of course his chief authority here is Arthur Young. 


“In Memoriam.” By Alfred Tennyson. London: Newnes. 
I90I. 35. net. 
This is a volume of what is called “The Caxton Series”. 
is well printed. The illustrations are simply disastrous. 


“ With the ‘ Ophir’ Round the Empire” by William Maxwell 
(London: Cassell. 1902. 6s.) is a much-illustrated, well- 
written account of the royal colonial tour, the conclusion 
concerning which he states at the beginning of the volume. 
“ Let Britain be as loyal to her children as they are to her, and 
she need fear no splendid isolation”. That is a quaint way of 
putting the matter. ‘ Splendid” isolation is not the thing that 
England has ever feared. Mr. Maxwell has an eye for the 
picturesque and he gives us a sort of literary panorama of the 
Empire, though we are a little surprised to learn that the attrac- 
tions of Singapore are seen at their bestin blue-books. Mr. 
Hugh Clifford’s readers will hardly endorse that view. Among 
the parts of the Empire which the Duke and Duchess were 
unable to visit were East Africa and the West Indies. Mr. H. 


It 


de R. Walker in “ The West Indies and the Empire” (London: 
Unwin. 


1901. 7s. 6d. net) records the impressions he derived 


| 
ya 
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during a recent tour. He has made a careful study of West | 
Indian problems on the spot and is anxious to bring home to | 
the British elector his direct responsibility for the welfare of the | 
islands. The West Indies are among our oldest possessions : 
East Africa among the newest. Dr. J. W. Gregory in “The 
Foundation of British East Africa” (London: Horace Marshall. 
igor. 6s. net) has a romantic and thrilling story to tell ; there 
is nothing very novel about his presentment of it, but for 
popular purposes it is excellent. 


“Clubs 1902” (Spottiswoode and Co. 3s. 6d.) is the tenth 
yearly issue of Mr. E. C. Austen Leigh’s useful and compact | 
reference book to some 2,750 clubs known to Englishmen either 
as members or visitors, throughout the world. In tabular form 
it sets out dates of foundation, fees, characteristics, and secre- 
taries’ names. The little work has been revised to date. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 

There is no lack of variety in the new quarterlies ; the sub- | 
jects covered range from Local Taxation in the “Edinburgh” | 
and the “ Quarterly” to Lady Sarah Lennox in the latter 
and Lady Louisa Stuart in the former. The best and | 
freshest personal appreciation is the “ Edinburgh’s” intimate 
account of Lord Wantage both as soldier and philanthropist. 
Artists will find Andrea Mantegna dealt with in the “ Quar- 
terly” and Modern Portrait Painting in the “ Edinburgh”. 
Students of educational matters will be interested in the “ Quar- | 
terly’s” suggestion for “‘a British Academy of Learning”—a | 
sort of federation or clearing-house of learned societies—and 
in the “Edinburgh’s ” discussion and criticism of rival theories 
concerning general and special education. Past and present | 
reports of Commissions on Indian famines afford the “ Quar- | 
terly” an opportunity for a useful review of famines and possible | 

| 
| 


remedies ; Mr. T. W. Russell’s book and others are utilised by 
the “ Edinburgh” as a peg for the discussion of current Irish 
problems. South Africa is dealt with in the “ Quarterly” 
in an article on the war and its lessons—an_ historical | 
résumé of events since Lord Roberts handed over the reins to 
Lord Kitchener, and a deprecation of civilian control of military 
interests ; in the “ Edinburgh ”, the Marais case and the whole 
question of martial law are surveyed in a spirit of scepticism 
as to the right of the Civil Courts to abdicate their juris- 
diction. The reviewer quotes authorities who, he thinks, 
justify the contention that “while the ordinary Courts are 
open it is time of peace and martial law is illegal, and 
that while the Courts are open every citizen is by law entitled 
to be saved harmless against the exercise of martial law”. 
Unless the acts of the military authorities in the Marais case 
have been done bona fide and of necessity to meet the demands 
of the emergency the “Edinburgh” holds that no Act of 
Indemnity will protect them against him—surely a strange 
reading of the power of Parliament. That that power has not 
always been wisely exercised however we are reminded in | 
another article in the same review on Mr. Bernard Holland’s 
“Imperium et Libertas”. The action of Parliament, strenuously 
supported by the King, cost Great Britain her American 
Colonies. “To us”, says the “Edinburgh”, “it seems that 
the disasters which fell upon the Empire in the reign of 
George III. were the natural and necessary results of the 
colossal folly and ignorance of our governors”. They were, per- 
haps hardly less due to the unreason and pretension of the 
Colonies. Unwisdom prevailed on both sides, and some 
idea of the view held by distinguished people in London at the 
time is afforded by the extracts given in the “Quarterly” from | 
the life and letters of Lady Sarah Lennox “The Bostonians”, 
she says, “are daily proved to be very bad people, being 
quarrelsome, discontented, hipocritical, enthusiastical, lying 
people. Though they have money, lands and employment 
sufficient for them, they are discontented and rebellious, and 
whoever has such bad principles for the foundation of their 
character are not likely to make a good set of people in 
general”. Yet a little later she says that if she had loved 
the King and not had interest enough to prevent the conflict, 
she would have gone mad to think the person she loved “ was 
the cause of such a shameful war”. 

Both the “ Quarterly” and the “ Edinburgh” make “ Local 
Taxation” the subject of long first articles, in the belief that 
the recent reports of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the question are signs that finance will immediately become 
a burning question. The enormous increase in Imperial ex- 

nditure possibly renders some revision of local taxation | 
inevitable. Both reviews contain valuable data for the forma- | 
tion of intelligible and intelligent public opinion, but the one 
practical suggestion which stands out is that of the “ Edin- 
burgh” to the effect that Sir Michael Hicks - Beach 
should devote time and pains to discovering some more 
equitable distribution of local burdens. Neither review has the 
economic courage to hint, as Sir Robert Giffen has suggested, 
that the way out of present difficulties is a return toa larger 
measure of indirect taxation. But both appear to have their 
doubts whether free trade—-so called—has been the unmixed 
blessing it is held to have been by economists who cannot move 
with the times. The “Quarterly” is of opinion that we have | 
not enjoyed the full benefits of free trade because we have gone | 


on increasing our expenditure. The truth of the matter seems 
to be that the régime inaugurated with the abolition of the 
Corn Laws was expected to bring with it, and did for a time 
mean, a great increase in national profits. But that has all 
been changed now that other nations have grown wealthy with 
the assistance, and largely at the expense of, England, and, 
whilst the country has been living expensively on the assumed 
increment of free trade, free trade has proved unequal to the 


| great things anticipated. The taxpayer grumbles, and the 


“ Quarterly ” admits tacitly, if not specifically, that he grumbles 


| because direct taxation bears so hardly upon him. The 
_ reviewer holds out no hope of a remedy “for what is called 


the grievance of the taxpayer: it is his own creation and 


| is implicitly sanctioned by the mission which he has en- 


trusted to the State”.. What the “ Quarterly ” cannot under- 
stand is that enthusiasm for local and municipal enterprise 


| should exist side by side with a general impatience of taxation. 
| The whole secret -if it be a secret, and it is at least one which 
| the “Quarterly” detects in a circumlocutory way—seems to 


resolve itself into direct taxation. The country would rather 
find the money in almost infinitesimal proportions levied on 
commodities than by a considerable cheque payable at intervals 
of six or twelve months. The “Edinburgh” tries to turn the 
edge of the arguments in favour of the relief of burdens 
on agricultural land by the assertion that such land 


_ did not suffer from the adoption of free trade in 


1846. On the contrary its value steadily rose. “Its sub- 
sequent depreciation has been occasioned not by free trade 
but by the facilities which steam has afforded for the importa- 


| tion of all kinds of produce from countries which could not 


previously compete with the British farmer.” The reviewer 
either wantonly misrepresents the fact, or does not understand 
it. It did not pay to send agricultural produce to England till 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws, and when those laws dis- 
appeared they opened up a market of which the world was not 


| ready at once to take advantage but which it has exploited 


since to the full. Free trade left the agriculturist as helpless 
as hitherto the Corn Laws had made the consumer : it is not 
necessary to uphold the Corn Laws to condemn Free trade. 

In “The Law Quarterly Review” the first in place as 
in interest is a long note of five pages with the initials 
A. V. D., by which Professor Dicey is easily recognisable, 
on the legal conclusions to be drawn from the series of 
cases beginning with the Mogul Steamship Company v. 
McGregor and including the great Trade Union cases which 
are now grouped together as the Conspiracy Cases. Mr. 
Arthur Cohen K.C. also contributes a note discussing the effect 
of the decision in Farquharson Brothers and Co. v. King and 
Co. which may be expected to settle after it has gone to the 
House of Lords, an important principle as to the party who 
must suffer when a fraud has been committed by a third person 
in a certain business relation with one of them whereby his fraud 
has been made possible. To an interesting article on the State 
Protection of Animals at Home and Abroad by Mr. J. E. G. De 
Montmorency, who apparently quotes as a proof of the degene- 
racy of the Latin races their refusal to recognise the “rights” 
of animals, the editor appends the concise note “ If this vague 
statement means that France and Italy are to be regarded as 
degenerate nations I entirely disagree with it”. Mr. Edward 
Jenks has an article on “The Story of the Habeas Corpus ” 
which appears to throw new light on the origin of this famous 
writ as an instrument of constitutional liberty. 

With the most important article in the “ Church Quarterly 
Review ”, that on “ The Church and Education ”, we deal in the 
leading columns to-day. Amongst other interesting items in 
the “ Church Quarterly” is one on “ Mycenzan Culture” and 
another on “ English Coronations ”. The very important review 
of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist in its historic aspect is 
continued. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
L’Amie de Noél Trémont. Par André Theuriet. Paris: 
Ollendorff. 1901. 3f. 50c. 

Not even M. André Theuriet’s most ardent admirers would, 
we imagine, describe him as a brilliant or a subtle novelist. 
Nor could he be rightfully pronounced original, nor yet regarded 
as an author with a purpose. Indeed, his election to the French 
Academy came to many as a surprise ; possessing none of 
that genius which distinguishes French writers, he was 
almost a stranger among the “Immortals”, almost a 
foreigner in his fauteuil. He has founded no school, been 
no “master’s” disciple. He has appeared to have had no 


| definite aim in view, beyond that of producing an occasional 


novel. And his work at no time has conveyed the impression 


| that infinite thought and feeling had been expended on it ; it is 


wholesome, it is sincere, above all it is solid. In ‘L’ Amie de 
Noél Trémont”, for instance, M. Theuriet sets himself the task 
of describing the vicissitudes experienced by a young country 
lawyer who, on being elected to represent Juvigny after the 
flight of Louis-Philippe, earnestly announces that it will ever 
be his aim to uphold the principles of Republican government 
as understood by Victor Hugo, Arago, and Lamartine. Noél 
Trémont is as good as his word, in spite of the gloom that 
(Continued on page 118.) 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


President, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


On Deposit of £1,052 12s. you may secure at Any Age, Without Medical 
Examination, the following Guaranteed Return :— 
(z) Payment of £35 a year for Life. 
(2) Payment at Death of £1,000, or £1,305 in Twenty Annual Instalments. 
(3) Lean during Life up to £950. 


The distinctive Advantages offered by the Mutuat Lire may be inferred from 
the fact that, of the total payments made, nearly £111,318,000, over 
£62,765,000 Sterling has been to Living 


All Policies now issued by the Mutvat Lire embody conditions of guaranteed 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 
INSURANCE FREE OF FURTHER CHARCE; 
LOANS; LIBERAL CASH SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS EXCEED ....... £66,500,000. 
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16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.Cc. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Accumulated Funds, £11,800,000. 

Sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became claims by 
death during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed 
the non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, 
equal to an Addition of considerably over 50 per cent. to 
the Original Assurances. 

LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803. 1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S. W.; ; and 47 Chan- 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1 200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


cery 
Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


FOUNDED 1823. 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company. 
THE OLDEST SCOTTISH ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, transacting Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity 
Business alone—without Fire, Marine, or other risks—which affords 
the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital (£500,000), 
besides a large ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND, 


£3,650,000. 


WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Division of Profits as at 31st December, 1902. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. S 


ct 


ACCIDENTS. 


EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary 


ae HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 
B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION 


LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER £20,000,00 


0 STERLING. 


Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 2} PER CENT. BASIS. 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 


Full Particulars and every information on application. 


Head Office—-NORWICH. 
LONDON Cores so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, City : 
195 Piccadilly, W.; 1 Victoria Street, S. W.; 124 West End Lane, N.W.; and 
10 "Street, S.E. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE CO., Limiteo. 


FIRE, (Esrasuisuep 1808.) LIFE. 


CAPITAL -+ £1,200,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C, 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. —The valuation at 31st December, 1899, 
showed INCREASED PROFITS, INCREASED INCOME, 
INCREASED FUNDS, REDUCED EXPENSE RATE. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates. Liberal Conditions. 
Prompt Settlement of Claims. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ROY company. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


{ North “John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
(28 Le Lombard Street, LONDON. 


Income for 1900 - £2,950,899 
£9,885,403 


Invested Funds at 3ist 1900 - 
The Businesses of the LANCASHIRE Insurance Company and the KENT 
Fire and Life Offices are now merged in the Royal. 

ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


CHARLES ALCOCK, Manager. F. J. KINGSLEY, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN 'H. CROFT, Secretary In London. 


HEAD OFFICES 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS. EARLY BONUSES. 


| 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.1.A. 
Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS 


£42,000,000 
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settles upon him when he begins to see what infamies are per- 
petrated in the name of politics. He, an honourable provincial, 

is soon disgusted by the life of Paris : as time goes on discovers 
that many a Republican of 1848 has tired of the existing régime 
and would willingly support another. He fears for the future, 
foreseeing the fall of the Republic ; and when the Coup d’état 
at last takes place, he—through having refused advances made 
him by Napoleon’s agents—learns that he is suspected and 
about to be arrested. The Republic having collapsed 
in spite of the enthusiasm with which it was welcomed 
four years ago, Noél Trémont, broken and _ embittered, 

leaves the country. From this slight synopsis of M. Theuriet’s 
story, it will be seen that the author might have produced a 
powerful and a poignant drama. He had excellent opportunity 
to express Noél Trémont’s hopes, fears, emotions, in telling 
style ; to expose the craft of the pseudo-Republicans both 
forcibly and wittily, and to stir one again with vivid accounts of 
street scenes during the most exciting days of the Revolution. 

But he misses each opportunity: fact follows fact, incident 
follows incident, mechanically, solidly. The assassination of 
General Bréa is dismissed in a few lines, and yet it was an 
event that brought about bloodshed and slaughter. “A la 
tombée du jour, la mort du général Bréa était vengée et on 
enlevait 4 l’insurrection les derniéres positions qu’elle occupait 
encore sur la rive gauche.” ‘That is all: could anything be 
weaker, emptier? After viewing the taking of the barricades 
Noél Trémont is “horrified” and “weary”. He is “ haunted” 
by the scene, and he walks “mechanically ”. Would any other 
Academician employ in an appalling situation such distressingly 
commonplace words, words that amount to claptrap and 
journalese ? We more than doubt it ; we should be surprised 
to find a writer on the “ Figaro” guilty of such looseness, such 
banality. However, all of a sudden, M. Theuriet reveals a 
certain amount of imagination in those chapters that deal 
purely with the romance between Noél Trémont and Nanine 
Saintot, his “amie”. Here he is picturesque: the meetings 
between Noél and Nanine in the old solitary house—“la 
Percherie ”—are delightfully described, and both Nanine and 
Noél’s mother are charming creations. When Noél is about to 
be arrested his mother and his mistress display the utmost 
devotion in planning his escape; and, in this chapter, M. 
Theuriet is undoubtedly dramatic. Another scene is admirable : 
the scene in which Nanine tells Noél that by him she has had a 
son whose existence, however, she has concealed from him out 
of noble consideration. Noél at the moment of his son’s birth 
was distracted, and Nanine heroically determined not to add 
to his anxieties. But, apart from these interludes, we cannot 
speak highly of M. Theuriet’s book. Its appearance he 
imagines to be well timed, for the political situation in France 
throughout the last four years has struck him as bearing no 
slight resemblance to the situation in 1848 up to the Coup d’état. 
Is this, we wonder, a hint to the effect that we may expect an 
account of the recent anxiety and disorder in France from the 
same pen? Wehopenot. M. Theuriet is not strong enough 
to undertake so formidable a task, and—in undertaking it— 
would spoil a fine theme. 


Fleurs de Civilisation. Par Marguerite Van de Wiele. Paris: 
Ollendorff. 1901. 3f. 5o0c. 

Madame Marguerite Van de Wiele has the knack of “ making 
up a novel” ; in other words, of “ padding”. This should have 
been a short story, and, in that form, it would have been quite 
worth while to publish it. In its present state, it is tiresome. 
We always suspect a young woman who has painted a great 
picture in her early twenties; we sigh upon meeting her 
“master”, a man of genius yet not generally recognised, whose 
sad face lights up at seeing her; for we know that half the 
book will consist of interminable and obscure discourses on 
painting and painters. Here, Edouard Mathys, the master, 
speaks in this strain for pages; so that the slight thread of 
Madame Van de Wiele’s story is constantly being broken in 
order to let him expound his pet theories. However, he does 
not love in secret his pupil. We are spared that banality, 
perpetrated lately, by the way, by M. Georges Ohnet. His 
mission in the book is, after discoursing, to dissuade Rosiane 
Meyse from becoming the mistress of Léon Hiller, a man of 
the world, who loves her and who is loved. Still, it is unneces- 
sary to “dissuade” Rosiane: she is an honourable woman, 
as Madame Van de Wiele tells us in the beginning. 

Edouard Mathys’ moral lesson is, therefore, another instance 
of the author’s way of “padding”. Now that we think 
of it, we see no reason for Mathys’ existence in the volume. 
Hiller, also, is honourable : both he and Rosiane resolve not to 


deceive his wife. So they meet and sigh, then separate ; and | 


years later, when Madame Hiller dies, they find one another 
aged and in many ways changed, and sigh again and part. 
Their last meeting is dramatically described. Both of them 
realise that marriage now would be a mistake ; both think, 
“ Nous sommes morts l'un pour lautre et nous aimons une 


' ombre”, and so go their own ways, seek different paths. Were 


it not for this last chapter, we could not feel that Madame de 
Wiele’s novel would make even a readable short story. The 
author has no sense of proportion, of construction : we cannot 
account for the presence of a mad musician who kills his wife 


at a concert because she has been more applauded than he, of 
a certain Madame Jacob Ruysdael who gives music lessons in 

order that she may buy paints for her husband who produces 
very bad pictures, of Mdlle. Kinna, a phantom, a ghost, who- 
passes hither and thither for no purpose. All three are exas- 
perating. Somebody, very early in the book, should have 
asked them what their business was and promptly handed them 
over to the police as vagrants with no proper means of subsis- 
tence, had no satisfactory reply been forthcoming. 


Saltimbangue! Par Henri Germain. Paris: Ollendorff. 
1901,. 3f. 50¢. 


At once maudlin and melodramatic is M. Henri Germain’s 


last novel. In the first chapter we get a murder and the burial 
of the corpse ; in the second the dead woman’s child is kid- 
napped by strolling acrobats, in the third Pierre Lorrain, a 
fearless young fellow, determines to find both mother and child, 
and, wishing to scour the country, joins a travelling circus. Of 
course the mother has been assassinated for her money—not 
by experienced criminals, however, but by the Merlins, retired 
bourgeois. But we fail to understand why the acrobats coveted 
“little Garton” ; a colourless child, neither attractive nor agile. 
A negro becomes Pierre Lorrain’s ‘ally ; together, these heroes 
save an American girl from drowning, then from being murdered, 
and finally prevent a pair of desperate lovers from committing 
suicide. Also, they find Gaston; moreover, they expose the 
Merlins, with the result that the male Merlin goes mad and that 
his wife expires. Of course the acrobats who stole Gaston are 
a rascally crew ; while Pierre Lorrain’s circus is composed of 
warm-hearted men and women who spread happiness wherever 
they go. Certainly, they are not exacting : Pierre Lorrain and 
the negro are not even fined when they fail repeatedly to appear 
at the evening performance, and yet both of them are terrific 
attractions. The good proprietor is pleased that they should 
spend their time in pursuing and punishing the wicked. A. 
white-haired father who turned his daughter out of doors knows 
remorse ; a delicate maiden who would enter a convent is 
eventually united to her lover, and other familiar characters 
pass to and fro in familiar manner. Not a new idea is there in 
the volume ; and, worst still, not a well-written passage. M. 
Henri Germain affects “ Deadwood Dick’s” and “Seth the 
Sluth’s ” style, and he has not the slightest regard for propriety 
and proportion. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 janvier. 3f. 

There is a long but interesting article by M. Pinon on “ Les 
Marches Sahariennes” which deals with the Saharan porticn: 
of the French African Empire, that “light soil” over which 
Lord Salisbury made so merry. The author points out the 
necessity of treating every colonial question on its own merits 
and pleads for an attempt at unity of direction in French: 
colonial policy. It appears that a considerable step in that 
direction has been made by the “ interministerial commission” 
which has just come into existence in Paris. Hitherto French 
authorities in Africa have acted each on his own initiative with 
unsatisfactory results. M. Calmettes publishes with a com- 
mentary which serves to keep the story together the letters 
written by the Duc de Choiseul to Voltaire during the years 
1759-62. They throw considerable light on the secrets of 
diplomacy during that epoch. M. Benoist has a paper on the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the limitations im- 
posed by it on their parliamentary system. His conclusion is 
interesting to ourselves because it has been so often enforced 
in these pages. “In France and everywhere on the Continent, 
unlimited parliamentarism, 4 lAnglaise, has pitiably and 
irreparably failed.” 


For This Week’s Books see page 120. 


‘*The standard of highest Lancer. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a “Perfect Food.” 
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**T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The *‘ Major” in Zo-Day. 


rs = 
SPI 
ECIA 


18, 20, and 22, 
Wigmore St., 
LONDON, W. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 4s. 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 3s. 

A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF W. H. LLOYD, ESQ. 
NORFOLK SUIT : - » 608. ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, January 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of W. H. LLOYD, Esq., of Cambridge Park 
Gardens, East Twickenham, comprising First Editions of the Writings of W. H. 


Ainsworth, Dickens, Lever, Surtees, Thackeray, many in the Original Parts— 

J O H N J M B U L T Works Illustrated by Bewick, Rowlandson, George Cruikshank, Phiz, &c.— White's 

3 Selborne, First Edition—Ackermann’s Microcosm of Lonaon—Boydell’s River 

Thames— Young's Emperors of Turkey—valuable Topographical Works, including 

140 FENCHURCH STREET LONDON E C Hasted’s Kent, Hutchins’s Dorset, Manning and Bray's Surrey, Nash's Worcester- 
’ ’ ome shire, London Topography, &c.—Works on Bibliogiaphy, History, Antiquities, 


Architecture, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 


The King’s head LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 


‘ is depicted upon the new or other purposes. 
coinage. AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 


DUNLOP’S HEAD 


is the Trade Mark 
embossed upon covers and tubes of 


a 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


Trade Mark. 
all genuine diane | LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 
D U N i '@) P I y R E S S$ , 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Ask to see it. BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 
: | BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
55s. per pair. Of all cycle agents. 
Wired or beaded edges optional. Guaranteed | Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


for thirteen months. 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltd. “[ SRREPERCE Discount in the Shilling allowed from the Published 


Price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes, 


PARA MILLS, ASTON CROSS, BIRMINGHAM, Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return, 
AND BRANCHES. GILBERT & FIELD (only address) 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 

COLOURS, sa PALL MALL EAST, S.W. (near the National Gallery). 

WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to s. ' 
F. W. Haywarp Butt, Secretary. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 
NOTICE. 


E Pp p S S Breakfast and 
Supper. The Scarcity of Choice Tobaccos. 


fF. F CARRERAS regrets to inform the public that in 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. consequence of the scarcity of the choice and rare Tobaccos used 


by him in his Celebrated Mixtures, and the large and con- 


P stantly increasing demand for the same, the prices of the leaf 

Boiling Water have been considerably raised by the Growers, and, therefore, 
or Milk. in order to keep up the high quality, he ts obliged to increase 

his prices 1s. per lb. on each of his Mixtures (CRAVEN, 


HANKEY’S, CUARDS, SIR PHILIPS’, MUCCE’S, CLARENCE), 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. on and after this date. 

Mr. CARRERAS is in communication with the Growers, 
and is informed that the Plantations have been considerably 
enlarged, and, therefore, the prices will probably be reduced at 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL take a later period. He takes this opportunity to apologise to amy 
of his Customers who may recently have been unable to obtain 


BRAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. his Tobaccos. 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. ¢ Wannoun Srezer, Lonvon, W. Sept. 14, 3901. 
| 
| 


The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation by 
the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and ss 
y 


Were further —— wanting the Lancet and Analyst's reports would be perfect 
incing. luable in Fevers, Diarrhoea, Liver Disorders, Sleepl In- | 
al ofthe’ aid aborting R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. IAL EMENT 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, in Tins, 1s., 2s., and 4s. BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLON. ADVERTIS 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. | CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tinzs, 1s. 14d. GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Sold by all Chemists. | Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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Crampton Dyagazine. 


Edited by HAROLD TREMAYNE. 
MONTHLY. Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
ARE THERE TWO RUDYARD KIPLINGS? By 
C. E. Russet. 


‘GUTTER TRAGEDIES.—II. 
NOSTER. 


THE WORKHOUSE. By Bart KENNeEpy. 
THE POINT OF VIEW. By Hersert FLOWERDEW. 


THE DELIRIUM OF NINE STARS. By Epwin 
F. M. Wuite. 

A FAREWELL: a Poem. By Maset GREENWOOD. 

PEN PICTURES: ‘*CONAN DOYLE.” By Sipney 
Dark. 


A ROMANCE OF AN OLD GARDEN.-—II. By 
W. M. EGtey. 


KINGS OF COMEDY.—II. By JoserH Forster. 


AN OBJECT OF VALUE AND VIRTUE. By E. 
NESBIT. 


THE OLD SOW. By Cuartes GLEIc. 
CANADIAN REMINISCENCES. By Jessie TreE- 
MAYNE. 
THE DRAMA OF THE MONTH. By Sipney Dark. 
&c. &c. 


Read Mrs. B. M. CROKER’S New Novel 
JOHANNA. 


Now appearing in CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE. 


By G. Sipney PATeErR- 


Published by ANTHONY TREHERNE & Co., Lrp., 3 Agar 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Ford Madox Brown (Helen M. Madox Rossetti). De la More Press. 


Is. net. 
‘*Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture” :—Giotto (F. Mason 
Perkins) ; ‘* Great Craftsmen ” :—Peter Vischer (Cecil Headlam). 


Bell. 5s. net each. 
The Year’s Art, 1902 (Compiled by A. C. R. Carter). Virtue. 35. 6a. 
Dictionary of Architecture and Building (Russell Sturgis. Vol. III. 
O-Z). Macmillan. 255. net. 


FICTION. 
A Crazy Angel (Annette L. Noble). Putnams. 55. 
The Manchester Man (Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks). Newnes. 6d. 
His Masterpiece (Emile Zola). Chatto and Windus. 35. 6d. 
A Sailor Tramp (Bart Kennedy). Grant Richards. 6s. 
From Downs to Shires (R. Alwyn). Treherne. _ Is. 
Love and Longitude (R. S. Skirving). The Australian Book Com- 


pany. 
The Autobiography of a Poacher (Edited by ‘‘Caractacus”). Mac 
queen. 6s. 
Princess Puck (U. L. Silberrad). 


HISTORY. 


China in Convulsion (Arthur H. Smith. 
son and Ferrier. 21s. 

Chapters in the History of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
(Elijah Helm). Simpkin, Marshall. 


Macmillan. 6s. 


2 vols.). Oliphant, Ander- 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT. 


*¢ The Haddon Hall Library ” :—Shooting (A. Innes Shand). Dent. 
7s. 6d. net. 

*‘The Isthmian Library ” 
Lock. 5s. 

Our Irish Song Birds (Rev. Charles William Benson. Second 
Editicn). Dublin: Hodges, Figgis and Co. 5y. net. 


:—Athletics (W. Beach Thomas). Ward, 


ScHOOL Books. 


The Latin Period (F. A. hgpey Caesar's Gallic War, Book III. 
(Edited by John Brown), Is. + The -Eneid of Virgil, Book I. 
(Edited by H. B. rsd tage 2s. : The Odyssey of Homer, I. 
(Edited by Owen), 2s.; Europe (‘* Continental 
Geography Readers ”), ts. 6d. ; ‘*‘ The Warwick Shakespeare ” :— 
Much Ado (Edited by J. C. Smith), 1s. 6¢.; ‘*The Picture 
Shakespeare”: —Ilenry V., 1s.; A First Latin Course (E. H 
Scott and F. Jones), 1s. 6. London: Blackie. 

French Prose Composition (R. R. N. Baron). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


(Continued on page 122.) 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 
A HISTORIC VIEW OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Jowett Lectures for 1901. By Percy Garpner, Litt.D.. Professor of 
Classical Archi cology in Oxford Author of * * Exploratio Evan- 
gelica.” Crown Svo. cloth, price 6s. 

ee! masterly book, to be thoroughly recommended to Christians who are intel- 
lectually in earnest, and to be noted by the Churches as a sign of the times.’ 

The Rev. ALLAN Menzies, D.D., in St. Andrew. 

“ A contribution of great value to a movement which, etudhan we agree with it 
or not, is having a marked influence upon the best spiritual thought of our times. 
Itisa powerful | plea for the Christianity of experience in place of the Christianity 
of tradition, which many men of intelligence and strong religious earnestness find 
themselves no longer able to accept.”—The Manc 


SCOTTISH MEN OF LETTERS in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. by Henry Grev Granam, Author of ‘Social Life of Scotland 
in the Eighteenth Century.” Demy "Sve. cloth, containing 32 Full-page 
Portraits, price 18s. 
“His literary judgments are sane and impartial. Not a page of what he writes 
but is suggestive, inspiring above all things in his readers a desire for more.’ 
The Daily Mail. 
“Tt is always fresh and readable......One of the brightest and most clever of the 
lar books of the year; a book which will certaialy receive, and which tho- 
roughly deserves, a wi le and appreciative audience.”"—The Aderdecn Fournal. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Vol. III. 


(Books IV. and V.) Completing the Work. By J. SuHietp NIcHOoLson, 

Professor of Political Economy in the University ot Edinburgh, Author of 

** Money and Monetary Problems,” “ Historical Progress and Ideal Socialism, * 
“Strikes and social Problems.” Demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


“The issue of the concluding volume of this monumental work marks an epoch 
in the history of political economy on this side of the border...... Ripe scholarship, 
wide reading, an observant eye, a clear logical facu'ty, and an all-embracing grasp 
of principles down to their minutest cetails mark him out at once as a fit successor 
to Adam Smith......To appraise this book as it deserves is beyond our power, and 
we would only desire briefly to sum up our appreciation of i itin the recommendation 
that no one who has the opportunity should fail to read it.’ 
The Aderdcen Journal. 

“An important contribution to the literature of economic science, and it is but 
just to say that it throws light upon many questions which have been treated by 
the author's more or less Ne WS. 


LIFE’S LITTLE THINGS. By C. Lewis Hinp. 


In crown Svo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
“* Mr. Hind’s pictures are clever in an impressionist style, showing a keen eye for 
‘incident, a lively i imagination, and no little humour." —The Daily Telegraph. 


™ Always readable and interesting ..... the book will by its serious tone and much | 


varied interest attract any thoughtful reader of refined taste. "—Scotswan. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, Ww 
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In Daily Demand during Coming 
Coronation Year ... . 


Debrett’s 


(1902 EDITION) 


PEERAGE (with Index to Courtesy Titles), 
BARONETAGE (with Index), 
KNIGHTAGE and COMPANIONAGE. 


INCREASED to 2,150 pages. All alterations caused by the demise of the 

Crown, ard recent enormous distribution of Honours for Military and other 

services are included ; also an Appendix of Royal Warrant Holders. Cloth gilt. 

31/6; or in Two Vols., 16/6 each. Limp Morocco (thin paper, half weight ‘and 
thickness of Royal Evition), 50 -. 


Debrett’s House of Commons | 
and the Judicial Bench. 


Illustrated. Now Ready. 


Full Biographical particulars regarding those who make and those 
who administer the Laws. 


450 pp. Cloth gilt, 7/6; half calf, 10 6. 


1902 Edition. 


DEBRETT’S 


Waistcoat Pocket Diary. 


THE HANDIEST DIARY FOR THE POCKET, 
Scarlet paste grain, gilt edges, 1/*. 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160A Fleet Street, E.C, 
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The Saturday Review. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


FIFTH EDITION JUST OUT. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. By Mavrice Maerer- 


uinck. Translated by ALFRED SuTRO. 352 pages, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
designed cover, 5s. net. 


WOMEN IN LOVE: Fight Studies in Sentiment. 


By ALFRED Sutro. Crown 8vo. designed cover, 6s. 


EARLY HISTORY OF VENICE. From the Foun- 


dation to the Conquest of Constantinople in 1204. By F. C. Hopcson, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 
Contents.—1. The Origins.—2. The Beginnings of Empire.—3. The Crusades.— 
4- Venetian Empire in the Levant. 


HELWAN AND THE ECYPTIAN DESERT. A 


Guide to the famous Health Resort. By Dr. W. Pace May. With 3 Maps 
and 32 Full-page Illustrations. Also Articles on the Archeology and Flora of 
the District. By Professors Savce and SCHWEINFURTH. Feap. 8vo. cloth 
limp, 3s. [Now ready. 
Full information is given as to the Baths, Climate, Hotel Accommodat'on, Rail- 
way Fares, and Time Tables. 
Lancet.—‘‘ An excellent little book, and much above the ordinary type of health 
resort guide......... Contains much reliable information in reference to the climatc 


winter conditions ia Egypt generally.” 
THE “COOD MAN” OF THE EICHTEENTH 


CENTURY. A Monograph on its Didactic Literature. By CHARLES 
Wuirtuck. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. | Fust out. 
Academy.—No student of the nineteenth century ought to be a stranger 

to it.” 


EARLY ENCLISH CHURCH HISTORY: From 


the Earliest limes to the Norman Conquest. By the Rev. E. Rocers, M.A. 
In 20 Instructions with Set Questions, Specimen Analyses and Chronological 
Tables. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 64. net. [Nearly ready. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. By Canon Grecory 


SsutH. An Explanation of the Difficult Passages. Crown 8vo. paper, 6d. net. 
[Vert week. 


BIOGRAPHIES. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE. Recollections of 


Places, People, and Conversations, chiefly trom Letters and Journals. 
Vols. I, to HI, (1884-1870). Illustrated with 18 Photogravure Portraits, 
and 144 Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, £+ 11s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 
Vols. IV. to VI. (1870-1900), ‘Illustrated with 12 Photogravure Portraits, 
and 247 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth, £1 11s. 6¢. [Now ready. 


THE STORY OF TWO NOBLE LIVES. Charlotte, 


Counters Ca. ning, and Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth, £« 11s. 6d. Illustrated with 32 Engraved Plates from Lady Waterford’s 
Drawings, and 32 Woodcuts from Sketches by the Author. [Vow ready. 


THE CGURNEYS OF EARLHAM. Memoirs and 


Letters of the Eleven Children of John and Catherine Gurney, of Earlham 
(1775-1785), and the story of their Religious Life under many different torms. 
Illustrated with 33 Photogravure Plates, and 1g Woodcuts, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


cloth, 25s. 


A SERIES OF WHOLESOME BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


THE YOUNG ENGLAND LIBRARY. 
Edited by G. A. B. DEWAR, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, Designed Cover, 6s. per volume. 


THE OPEN-AIR BOY. By Rev. G. M. A. 


Hewett, M.A, of Winchester College. With 3) Illustrations by Morris 
WILutams, and 4 in colour by T. B. Stoney. Just out. 
Times.—‘‘ Will be a delight to boys......a more breezy book we have seldom 
read.” 


SEA FIGHTS AND ADVENTURES. by J. 


Knox LavGutox, M.A. With 32 full-page Illustrations, and 7 Plans of 
Battles. [/ust out. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ There is hardly a page which does not throb with 


patriotism and manly feeling.” 
THE SUMMER PLAYGROUND. By C. S. 
Haywargp, M.A. With about 50 IIlustrations and 4 in colours. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


ECHOES FROM THE SOLITUDES, Reflections 


by Marv Morcan. Pott 8vo. 2s. net. [Just out. 


THOUCHTS FROM RUSKIN. Selected and 


ananged by Profesor AtTwett. With a short Biography and Portrait. 


Crown 16mo. cloth, gilt top, <s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Pensées Series. Eighth Thousand. 


PEN PICTURES FROM RUSKIN. Chosen by 


Carouine H Wurtzsurc. Crown 16mo, co.h, gilt top, 2s. net per vol. ; 
leather gilt. s.-d net (/ust out. Pensées Series. 


The FIRST SEXIES deals with Men and Women, Animals, Trees, and 
Plants. 

The SECOND SERIES will treat of Piaces, Nature Studies, and Things in 
General. 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. In 


46 Crown 8vo. Volumes, from 3s. to 10s. each net, with all the 
lllusteations. The whole set of 46 Vo'umes, cloth, £13 12s. net. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


With 2 Plans, crown 8vo. cloth, | 


“MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LANGUAGE AND METRE 
OF CHAUCER. 


Set Forth by BERNHARD TEN BRINK. 


Second Edition. Revised by Frieprich KiuGe. Translated by M. Bentinck 
MiTH. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


NEW GARDEN BOOKS. 


Extra crown 8vo. ros. net. 


OLD TIME GARDENS. Newly Set 


Forth by ALICE MORSE EARLE. Profusely Illustrated. 


Crown Svo. gilt top, 6s. 


THE GARDEN of a COMMUTER’S 


WIFE. Recorded by THE GaRDENER. With 8& Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. A 


Biography. By H. E. SCUDDER. In2 vols. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 


15S. net. 


8vo. 10s. net. 


MIND IN EVOLUTION. by L. T. 


HOKHOUSE, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of C. C. C., Oxford. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Deserves a hearty reception. It deals in a masterly way with 
problems which ordinarily are apt to be treated in a very superficial and one-sided 
manner.” 


NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 


LIFE EVERLASTING. By Joun Fiske. 


Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Inguirer.—“It is written with much vigour and literary grace, and is highly 
interesting.” 


Texts to Illustrate a Course of Elementary 


LECTURES ON GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
AFTER ARISTOTLE. 


Selected and Arranged by J. ADAM, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 
Demy 8vo. 3s. od. net. 


NINTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. A Col- 


lection of Passages. Phrases, and Proverbs traced to their Sources in Ancient 
and Modern Licerature. By JOHN BARTLETT, A.M., A.A.S. 


February Nos. Ready on Tuesday. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. CONTENTS For FEBRUARY: 


PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author DID NAPOLEON MEAN TO IN- 
of “‘The Enchanter.” Conclusion. VADE ENGLAND? By Davip 


THE CAPTURE OF HASSEIN. Hannay. 


NATIONAL GAMES AND NA. 
ON THE WELSH MARCHES. TIONAL CHARACTER. 
By A. G. BrabLey. 


FOR THE HONOUR OF HIS 
THE STAMPEDE OF THE BLACK CORPS. By HuGu CuirForp, 
RANGE CATTLE. By A. B. C.M.G. 
VICTOR HUGO. By H. C. Mac- 
DOWALL. 


PATERSON. 
RED TORCHES AND WHITE. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The FEBRUARY NUMPER contains: 


BROWNING IN VENICE. By KaTuarINE DE Kay Bronson. 
by Clara Montalba. 

CHARACTERISTIC GLIMPSES OF LINCOLN: 

I. Lincoln's Apolication for a Railway-Pass (facsimile and note). 
II. Lincoln and Kentucky. By Cicero T. Surton. With an unpublished 
+ portrait. 

LITTLE STORIES. By S. Weir MitcuHe ct, author of “ Hugh Wynne.” 
I. A Man and a Woman. 

A VISIT TO MOUNT VERNON A CENTURY AGO: CONVERSA- 
TIONS WITH WASHINGTON. By W. M. Koztowskt. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


Sketches 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER contains: 

NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS: In Spite of the Cold. 
How Insects See. Correspondence: Searchiug for Secrets—A Natural Monu- 
ment - Rabbit Rock—The Great Blue Heron—Moles a Nuisance—Puffballs. 
Illustrated. 

AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. Story. By Puitip Bretr Sawyer. 

THROUGH FAIRYLAND IN A HANSOM CAB. A Long Story, complete 
in this number. By BeENNeT W. Musson, 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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25 January, 1902 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NOW READY. AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
THIRD IMPRESSION, 


LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Spectator.— Contains many good stories and observations on the changes in 
social manners up to the present time.’ 

Standard.—** Everyone who appreciates a volume of well- bred political and 
social gossip ought to read Mrs. Bagot's * Links with the Past.’ 

A thenaum.—“ Delightful reminiscences, Mrs. Fagot only claims to give passing 
glimpses of bygone days, and well worth giving they are. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


WITH RIMINGTON. 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, 
Lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Globe.—‘ One of the best-written of all the war books. A very graphic and 
thoughtful narrative, at once interesting and suggestive. 

Spectator.—‘‘* With Rimington’ has some peculiar virtues that belong to no 
other book on the war. These virtues are terseness, verve, and point. There isa 
great quantity of art concealed in these pages.” 

Pilot.—* Full of true literary and human interest.” 

World.—“ Captain Phillipps writes extremely wel!, and succeeds in conveying to 
the reader's mind a very graphic impression of the war. He has given us an 
admirable series of war pictures. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. 


Third Impression. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. The History of 
the Growth of the Imperial Idea. By Bernarp Hoitanp. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Spectator.—‘‘ The book is one which it will be the desire—we may perhaps sav 
the lad every student of the higher politics of the Empire to read 
carefully 


MEMORIALS OF DEAN LAKE. Edited by 
Katuarine Lake. With an Introduction by Canon Rawtinson. With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Saturday Review.—* Most of this book is well worth reading, and especially 

Seeepating is the Dean's chapter on Rugby in Arnold's day, and on Arnold him- 

self. 


BALLADS OF THE FLEET. By Sir REnNELL 


K.C.M.G. New and Cheaper Edition, withfadditional Poems. Cloth, 
38 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE TRANS- 
VAAL WaR. By E. T. Cook, recently Editor of the Daily News. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Opyssevs. One 


vol. demy 8vo. with Maps, 16s. 
Spectator. * Odysseus's’ book is far too brilliant to need the peculiar charm of 
the disowned. No cne, however distinguished, need be ashamed to put his name 


to a study of modern Turkey at once so accurate and penetrating, and set forth | 


with such exceptional literary talent, as the work before us. We cannot recall any | 


recent book on the subject, and scarcely any of the older authorities of equal or 
even approximate merit.” 


HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY AND MORPHO- 
LOGY. By A. Kerrn, M.D. (Aberdn.), F.R.C.S.Eng., Lecturer on Anatomy 
at the London Hospital Medical College. With 250 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 
cloth, res. éd. net. 


MANUAL OF ALCOHOLIC FERMENTA- 
TION AND THE ALLIED INDUSTRIES. By C. G. Matruews, 
&e. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 


7s. 6d. net. 
FOOD, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
DIETETICS. By Rosert Hutcuinxson, M.D. (Edin.) M.R.C.P., Assistant 


Physician to the London Hospital. Fourth Impression. Illustrated, demy 
8vo. 16s. net. 
Spectator. —‘* Our readers will find this most suggestive book not only intensely 
interesting but amusing. A man of forty who reads 1 it and goes his way unheeding 
deserves to be called something 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE FIERY DAWN. By M. E. Corerince. 
CYNTHIA’S WAY. By Mrs. A. Sivewick. 
THE ARBITER. By Mrs. Hucu Bett. 
CASTING OF NETS. By Ricnarp Bacot. 
RED POTTAGE. By Mary CHoLMonpELEY. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the Postal Union, 14s., 
payable in advance. 
CONTENTS. 
BROWNING IN VENICE. Being THE CASE OF GOVERNOR EYRE. 
By J. B. Atiay. 


Recullections by the late Mrs. 


KATHARINE DE Kay Bronson, A  LONDONER’S LOG - BOOK 
with a Prefatory Note by Henry XII. ay 
Janes. THE GIFTS. By Mrs. Byron. 


HE CONSOLATION OF MEDIO- LA DOCTORESSE MALGRE ELLE. 
CRITY. By A. D. Gooey. By ve LapEvEzE. 


THE OF PEGGY. THs SONNETS OF 
By PEARE. By the Rev. Prof. H. C 
EECHING. 


THE LUXURY OF DOING GOOD. Chapters 


By SterHen Gwynn W. Mason. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


Waverley (Scott. School Edition), 1s. 6d.; Aventures de Chicot 
(Alexandre Dumas. Annotées par A. R. Florian), Is. 6d. ; 
Grands Prosateurs du Dix-septiceme Siécle (Edited by Louis 
Brandin), 2s. 62. London: Black. 

Illustrations of the C. G. S. System of Units (J. D. Everett), 55. $ 
Practical Exercises in Magnetism and Electricity (H. E. Hadley), 
2s. 6d@. Macmillan. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Imperial Health Manual (Edited by Antony Roche. Second 
English edition). Bailliére. 35. net. 

The War against Consumption (Denis Vinrace. Revised by J. H. 
Vinrace). Century Printing Company. 2s. 6d. net. 

Life in an Open-air Sanatorium (Dr. Charles Reinhardt). John Bale. 
Is. 

Mind in Evolution (L. T. Hobhouse). Macmillan. 10s. net. 

Recent Object Lessons in Penal Science (A. R. Whiteway). Sonnen- 
schein. 35. 6d. net. 

Heresies (H. Croft Hiller. Vol. IV.). Grant Richards. 75. 6a. 

Human Embryology and Morphology (Arthur Keith). Edward 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Science of Penology (Henry M. Boies). Putnams. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Great Solemnity of the Coronation of the King and Queen of 
England (Douglas Macleane). Robinson. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Gospel According to S. Mark (Edited by A. E. Rubie). Methuen, 
Is. 6d. 

Meditations and Vows of Joseph Hail (Edited by Charles Sayle). 
Grant Richards. 35. 6d. net. 

Old Testament Narrative for Schools (Marcus Dods). Nelson. 


TRAVEL. 
With the Royal Tour (E. F. Knight). Longmans. 5s. net. 
VERSE. 


| A Priest’s Poems (K. D. Best). Burns and Oates. 2s. 6a. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clubs, 1902 (Edited by E. C. Austen Leigh). Spottiswoode. 35. 6a. 

Master of Ballantrae, The (R. L. Stevenson). Cassell. Is. 6d. 

Passenger Traffic of Railways, The (Walter E. Weyl). Philadelphia: 
Published for the University of Pennsylvania. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, The (John Bunyan. 2 vols. ‘‘ Caxton Series ”.) 
Newnes. 6s. net. 

Politician’s Handbook, The (H. Whates). Vacher. 6s. net. 

Tarn and McMurray Geographies :—Second Book : North America; 
Third Book: Europe and Other Continents, with a Review of 
North America. Macmillan. 45. 6d. each. 

University Song-Book, The. Grant Richards. 45. 6d. net. 

Virginians, The (W. M. Thackeray). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY:—The Monist, §oc. $ 
The Studio, ts. ; The Four-Track News, 5c. ; The Book Buyer, 
15c. ; The Bookseller, 62. 


For FEBRUARY :—The Pall Mall Magazine, 1s. ; The Smart Set, Is. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The ABC of Table Tennis. 


By C. G. EAMES. 


UNIFORM WITH 


The ABC of Bridge. 


By E. A. TENNANT. 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION NOW" READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


New Novel ae Mrs. G. S. ‘REANEY. 
THE ROMANCE OF AN EMERGENCY. 


Price 6s. 


NOW READY. 
The First Biography of 


MISS MARIE CORELLI. 


Illustrated with Price 5s. 


LORD SALISBURY. 
By EDWARD SALMON, 


n cloth, with Portrait. Price 6d. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS 


MR. WELLS'S “ EXTRAORDINARILY 
BRILLIANT BOOK.” 


NOTICE.—The FIFTH EDITION of ANTICI- 
PATIONS, by H. G. WELLS, wil! be 
READY EARLY NEXT WEEK. Price 
7s. 6d. 


The SPECTATOR of January 18th, 1902, says :— 

‘* Mr, Wells’s new book is one of the most remarkable pieces of 
social prophecy which we have lately read......In Mr. Wells we have 
not merely an imaginative writer of truly original power, but a thinker 
of very considerable calibre......We cannot hesitate to recommend this 
book to our readers as one of the most sugyestive attempts that have 
yet been made seriously to grapple with those great problems of the 
near future which present themselves to every man......Such vividness 
of perception and picturesque wealth of detail as render it hard for 
the most unwilling reader to evade its spell......a most bracing, 
strenuous, and interesting attempt to foreshadow the trend of our 
present activities, which no open-minded person can read without 
being the better for it.” 

ANTICIPATIONS 


**is a book which must necessarily move 
modern thought.”— Saturday Review. 
ANTICIPATIONS 
‘is so convincing that even those whom 
it will most alarm can hardly fail to 
undergo the author's spell while they 
read.”—Daily News. 
ANTICIPATIONS 
‘* is a serious, important, and memorable 
work.” —Academy. 
ANTICIPATIONS 
“is vigorous. trenchant, and well ex- 
pressed.” —Standard. 


FIFTH EDITION NEXT WEER. 


ANTICIPATIONS 
‘is one of the most startling, pregnant, 
on courageous books that the world 
has seen for some time...... will mark 
an epoch in current thought much as 
‘Sartor Resartus’ cid in its day.” 
Sheffield Telegraph. 


ANTICIPATIONS 


“will stimulate furious retort as well 
as reasoned criticism.’ 
Daily Chronicle. 


ANTICIPATIONS 


‘is serious. — and remarkably sug- 
gestive.” —Sketch. 


NEW BOOK ON ORCHIDS. 


THE CULTURE OF GREENHOUSE ORCHIDS: 


Old System and New. By FREDERICK BOYLE, Author of *‘ About 
Orchids.” Supervised by JoserH Gopserr. With 3 3 Coloured Plates and 
so Illustrations from Photographs by Colonel F. C. 3 Saylor. Crown 8vo. 


8s. net. [Vert week. 
EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


DIARIES OF THE EMPEROR’ FREDERICK 


DURING THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1866 AND 187c-71, and his Journeys 
to the East and to Spain. Translated from the German by Frances A. 
We Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 
The World says :—‘‘It would be impossible to exaggerate their value. They 
afford an insight into the character, the varied gifts, the ideals, and the aims of 
—_ lamented author, such as no biographer could have supplied.” 


LONDON’S CABS AND ’BUSES. 


OMNIBUSES AND CABS: their Origin and 
History. By HENRY CHARLES MOORE. With Illustrations from rare 
old Engravings, Prints, and Photographs. Large crown 8vo. 7s. éd. 

* Mr. Moore's book is a complete guide to the kistory both of the cab and of the 

a. and his text is made all the more intelligible and interesting by the 

illustrations which accompany it.”—Gdlode. 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
A CAPE HOUSEKEEPER’S DIARY. By Hivpa- 


GONDA J. DUCKITT, Author of ‘“Hilda’s Where Is It of Recipes.” 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
This is a chronicle of daily events and monthly work in a Cape household, with 
numerous cooking recipes and notes on gardening, poultry-keeping, &c. 


INDIAN DISHES FOR ENCLISH TABLES. By 


KETAB. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
NEW VOLUMES or tue OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 39 [Illustrations 


“ PH1Z,” and a Portrait of Dickens. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 40 [Illustrations 


PHIZ.” 
Forming Vols. VII. and VIII. 

The Series will may complete by June next, and comprise 17 volumes. The 
Edition will be one of the most complete published, containing all the extra Stories, 
Sketches, and Illustrations which appear in the ‘Gadshill” and ‘‘ Authentic” 
Editions. 

Write for Pamphlet on ‘‘ Charles Dickens: his Life and Writings,” which con- 
tains particulars of all the Editions, and numerous Portraits and 
Lilustrations. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., Lonpon, 


“Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0.’s List. 


MR. E. F. KNIGHT’S BOOK ON THE VOYAGE OF 
THE ‘“ OPHIR.” 


WITH THE ROYAL TOUR: 


A Narrative of the Recent Tour of the Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall through Greater Britain, including His Royal Highness’s. 

Speech delivered at the Guildhall, December 5th, 1901. 

By E. F. KNIGHT, 
Special Correspondent - the Morning Post accompanying the Royal Tour, Author 
of ‘‘Where Three Empires Meet,” &c. 
Published under the auspices of the Victoria League. 
With Map and 26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION 
A WINTER PILGRIMAGE: being an Account 


of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and the Island of Cyprus, accomplished in 
the Year 1900. By H. Riper HaGcarp. With 31 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


TWO WINTERS IN NORWAY: being an 


Account of Two Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in Sleigh-driving, and 
including an Expedition to the Lapps. By A. Eomunp Spenper, B.A. Oxon, 
With 40 Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY AND BIO- 
GRAPHY. Mainly of the Eighteenth Century. By C. Lirron FALKINER. 
8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


ROMAN AFRICA: an Outline of the History of 
the Roman Occupation of North Africa, based chiefly upon Inscriptions and 
Monumental Remains in that Country. By ALEXANDER GRAHAM, F.S.A. 
F.R.1.B.A. With 30 Reproductions of Original Drawings by the Author, and 


2 Maps. 8vo. 16s. net. 

BIRDS AND MAN. By W. H. Hupsovn, F.Z.S., 
Author of ‘‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,” ‘‘ British Birds,” ‘‘ Birds in London,” 
&c. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“* Just the agreeable kind of book, full of anecdotal incidents in the daily life of 
birds, which Mr. Hudson has led us to expect.”—Country Life. 


THE MUSICAL BASIS OF VERSE: a Scien- 


tific Study of the Principles of Poetic Composition. By J. P. Dapney. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. Crown 8vo,. 


3s. 6d. each 


. BIOGRAPH ICAL STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FICTION. 


**A brilliant novel.”—Patt Mati Gazette. 
NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PARSON KELLY: 


A Tale of a Jacobite Plot. 
By A. FE. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 
‘It isan engrossing Jacobite romance ; it revels in plot and mystery, its heroes 


are brave, impulsive Irishmen, and it treats of swash ucklin my eng The novel 
shows, indeed, the sw: ashbuckling romance at its vied best.”"—Daily News. 


*“*The character of Simon Fleetwood is one of the noblest in 
recent fiction.”—Skercn. 
NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD : 


A Tale of the Regency. 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 


“Mrs. Francis Blundell’s story has all the attraction of exciting incidents and 
situations, set off to the best advantage by as charming a style as is at present to 
be found.” —Grafphic. 


LUKE, 


Author of ‘‘ My New Curate.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* 4 deeply interesting study of Irish life and character.”—Punch. 
“‘ The best things--and very good indeed these best things are—are the scenes ot 
Irish life...... Vividly interesting, entertaining, and stimulating in every page.” 


Spectator, 
CHARLOTTE. 

By L. B. WALFORD, 

Author of “‘ Mr. Smith,” ‘‘ Lady Marget,” &c. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1902. Price Sixpence. 
THE DISENTANGLERS.—Chapter III. Advestame of the First Clients, 
Chapter IV. Adventure of the Rich Uncle. 
SOME REMINISCENCES OF J. R. GREEN. By Mrs. CreiGHTon. 
THE STORY OF THE BANANA. ByG. CLarKe NUTTALL. 
PRISCILLA’S POACHING. By Evcar Jepson. 
PARSON AND PARISHIONER IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By W. HENEAGE LEGGE. 
COMRADES. By L. ALLEN Harker. 
A FRIEND OF NELSON. By Horace G. Hutcuinson. Chapters VII.-IX. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lanc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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The Saturday Review. 25 January, 1902 


The Most Up-to-date 


By tHe Epitor or “ Tue Impertat Dictionary.” 


Long ago the POPULAR ENCYCLOPAEDIA eséablished its claim to be con- 
stdeved the best of reference books at the command of modest purses. With the New Century, 
Dr. CHARLES ANNANDALE began the revision of the work, and it is now in process 
of being brought down to date, so that tts information will be as recent as time and machinery 
well permit. The task is Herculean, and can only be accomplished satisfactorily with the 
assistance of an army of specialists in the various departments of knowledge. When complete 
the work will be :— 


A Universal Gazetteer, giving accounts of the natural and political divisions, countries, cities, rivers, 
lakes, &c., throughout the world, with details of position, climate, local history, local industries, 
census returns of population, and the like. 

An Atlas of the World, being accompanied by a series of clearly engraved maps, based on the most 
recent researches, quite ample to meet all ordinary requirements of geographical reference. 

A Universal History, in which is to be found full general accounts of the countries of the world, with 
important events and details treated at length under specific headings. 

A Biographical Dictionary—the lives of important historic characters, statesmen, lawyers, literary men, 
scientists, inventors, engineers, artists, musicians, theologians, &c., being narrated. 

A Commercial Dictionary in respect of its exposition of economic principles, its full treatment of the 
practical details of the chief industries, and its indications of the leading imports and exports of the 
various countries and important commercial towns. 

A Dictionary of Political Theories and Facts, indicating the economic basis of politics, and describing 
the government of the various countries. 

A Dictionary of the Sciences, treating of natural history, botany, geology, astronomy, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, ethnology, &c. 

A Dictionary of Philosophy, each general system having its broad treatment, each important detail its 
special article. 

A Dictionary of Theology and Religion, indicating points of debate in doctrine, of ecclesiastical history 
and ecclesiastical affairs, religious ceremonial, &c. 

A Dictionary of the Fine Arts—Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Engraving, Etching, Music—explain- 
ing the technical terms, theories, and processes, and giving a historic and biographical record of the 
various branches of the Arts. 

A Dictionary of the Practical Arts and Handicrafts—giving valuable information with respect to 


Engineering, Metal, Wood, Stone, and Leather working, Spinning, Weaving, Printing, Brewing, 


Carpentry, Mining, Agriculture, and the like. 
In a word, the New Popular Encyclopedia is a Dictionary of General Information. 


“Among the contributors and revisers are Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, Mr. A. H. Keane, Major 
B. F. S. Baden-Powell, Sir Wm. C. Roberts-Austen, Prof. G. G. Henderson, Lieut.-Col. 
G. T. Kelaart, Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, Mr. R. S. Rait, Mr. H. Holman, Mr. John 
Southard, Mr. D. A. Stevenson, Mr. Oscar Browning, Prof. R. P. Wright, Prof. Magnus 
Maclean, and a host of others. 

The New Edition will consist of 14 Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth and leather 
backs, the price being £8 15s. Light volumes are ready for delivery, and the rest will follow 
at intervals of not more than two months each. By an arrangement with the proprietors, the 
SaTturDAyY Review 7s able to offer the work on the instalment plan, which will place the 
purchaser in possession of eight volumes immediately, and the whole 14 six months before 
completing his payments. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with the first eight volumes of the ‘*NEW POPULAR ENCYCLOP-EDIA,” and the rest 
as issued, on account of which I enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay 10s. per month for seventeen months. I undertake not to 
part with the work until the payments are complete, 


- 
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The Saturday Review. 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
2 4 on the minimum monthly balances, when not 


drawn below £100. o 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
9; 4 on Deposits, repayable on demand. a h 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Yaxager. 
: “ Brrxseck, Lonpon.” 


THE “NATIONAL CHURCH.” 


(1d. Monthly.) 


A Series of Twelve Articles, entitled “LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY,” by the Rev. Canon OVERTON, is appearing in the 
above organ of the Church Defence and Instruction Committee This old- 
established Paper is sent by post for 1s. 6d. per annum, or free to subscribers of 
ros. 6d. and upwards to the Committee’s general funds. It contains original 
articles on Church questions, particulars of legislation affecting the Church, and 
other matter of current interest to Churchpeople. 


LANTERN SLIDES for CHURCH HISTORY LECTURES. 

A Revised and Enlarged Catalogue of several thousand Slides, for sale or hire, 
has just been published, post-free 8d., together with particulars of Lectures. 
Slides on view at the Committee's Offices. Full particulars of the Slide Depart- 
ment of the Committee’s Publications ; and as to their General Work on appli- 


cation to the Secretary. 
T. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 
Church Committee, Church House, Westminster. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For P: e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P. & O. 


re) FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
MALTA, EGYPT, , BOMBAY, KURRACHEE 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. « TOURS. For Particulars ‘apply at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S 


AUSTRALIANS - - - 
- = - IN THE WAR. 


The ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE or De- 
CEMBER 28, 1901, contained an interesting article on 
the work done by the Australians in the South African 
War, also treating semt-humorously with the exag- 
gerated notion which largely holds in Australia that 
the troops from that country did all the hard work, 
while our own looked on. 


Price 6}d., post-free. 


| THE PUBLISHER, ARMY AND Navy GAZETTE, 


3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


LA REYVUE 
(Ancienne REVUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 
SUR DEMANDE. 


24 Numéros par an. 


XIIe ANNEE. Richement illustrés. 


Directeur: Jean Finot. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. a l'étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
4 1 roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d’#a an pour LA 

EVUE, RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & gros 
volumes, ornés d'environ 1s00 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, études, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

** Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALex. Dumas Fits), car ‘* LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SaRcEy); “rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l'esprit humain” (E. Zora); “elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante les grandes revues frangai et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 

LA REVUE publie des études magistrales" (Figaro); etc. 

_ La Revue parait /e rer et Ze 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étranyers. 

La Revue publie également Jes analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
Périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 
san — regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pro- 

ctus. 

On s’abonne sans frais dans tous Jes bureaux de poste dela France et de |'étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE Dz L’0PERA, PARIS. 


THE BRITISH CASE. 


“It becomes a duty which we owe to 
our national honour to lay the facts 
before the world.”—From Dr. Doyte’s Preface. 


NOW READY. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The War in South Africa 


ITS CAUSE AND CONDUCT. 


BY 


CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of “ The Great Boer War.” 


A. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
All Copies supplied through GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
Southampton Street, London, W.C. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Citizen. 


EVERY SATURDAY. 34d. 


ARTICLES FOR THE TIMES! 


We have pleasure in announcing that with our first issue of the 
New Year we commenced the publication of a Series of Articles, by 
Specialists, entitled 


Che Citizen and the Empire, 


contributed by such well-known Authors as 
SIR CHARLES W. DILKE, SIR SWIRE SMITH, 
Bart., M.P., ARNOLD WHITE, 
A. G. HALES. ARMINIUS VAMBERY, 
LADY JEUNE, &e. 


Each topic dealt with concerns the Empire at some vital point, and every 
article will prove particularly timely. All the authors are in possession of exclusive 
knowledge, and the trea ment will be p'ain, lucid and attractive. 

Nowadays everyone is interested in the Empire, and a clearer knowledge of its 
greatness and responsibilities will lead to true Citizenship. 


Following are the subjects of the articles, with the dates on which they appear :— 
Jan. 4.—THE COST OF NAVIES: A COMPARISON. By the Right Hon. 
Cuas. W. Dirke, Bart., M.P. 
11.—ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. By Arminius VaMBERY. 
18.—A PURGED IMPERIAL ARMY. ByA. G. Hates. 
25--WHAT WOMEN CAN DO FOR THE EMPIRE. By Lady Jeune. 


Feb. 1.—IRELAND IN RELATION TO THE EMPIRE. By Judge- 
O'Connor Morris. 
8—CONDITIONS OF SEA POWER TO-DAY. By Arno_tp Wuite. 
WAR OF COMMERCE. By Sir Swire 
» 22—THE FOOD OF THE EMPIRE: A VITAL QUESTION. By 
R. E. Turnsutt, F.S.S., &c. 
Mar. 1.—LINKING THE EMPIRE TOGRTHER: ALL EMPIRE 


CABLED. By J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 


The Citizen. The Citizen. 


Throgmorton House, 15 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE SERIES, 2s. 9d. 
POST FREE. 
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THE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, Suffolk. 


THOROUGH TR AINING 7 Life in » the Colonies or elsewhere. 
On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a splendid climate. 


NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN ON FEBRUARY 1st. 


Full information from the Director at the above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 


Jounson, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S. 


THE 


Daily Chronicle 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 
Twice Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30. 


The Children’s Pantomime, ‘‘ BLUE BEARD.” 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 


Has a far larger Circulation 


DAN LENO, Herbert Campbell, F. Emney, L. Caird, Little Zola, Arthur Conquest; 


Elaine Ravensberg, Julia Franks, Madge Girdlestone, Grigolatis, &c. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
FIFTH MONTH. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
FANTASTIC BALLET, “ OLD CHINA” and ‘‘LES PAPILLONS.,” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


LEICESTER SQUARE 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30. 
Newman's Queen’s Hall 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
3s. to 6d. Admission Free. 


NEWMAN’S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


LAST WEEK. EVERY EVENING, until Feb 1, at 8 p.m. 
NEWMAN'S QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Smoking permitted. Promenade, 1s. ; balcony, 2s. ; grand circle, 3s., 5s. 


QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS. (DAILY at 3.) 


And THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 3 and 8.30. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER’S CHRISTMAS ROGRAMME. 
7s. 6d., 5S., 28. 6d., rs. R. Newman, Manager. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL — ONLY GENUINE. 


Ss CHLORODYN tery, effectually cuts short all attacks of 


— Hysteria, Palpitation, and 


CHLORODYNE 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


CavTion. —"* Vice- Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 
BROWNE was tor of CHLoRopyne, that the story of the 


defendant Freeman was berate untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been _ 


sworn to.”—See Times, 13 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d 4s. 6d., 

without the words “ Cottis Snows’ s on the 

stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


MaNnuracturER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


‘The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of antes is earnestly invited. Com- 
ts’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked “ Private.” 


COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 


WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
OHN COLAM, Secretary. 
150 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. ; as 
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and r1s. each. None is genuine — 
Government 


than any other Liberal Paper 


in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Feature Everyday is— 


THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 
NOTES. 


FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 


Tue Dairy Curonicie, while devoting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 
the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


OFFICES : 
DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
‘‘ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 


Far superior to ordinary guides." —Lendon Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE WYE VALLEY. 


BRIGHTON, EAS BOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 

ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABERTOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 

} MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER, 

| LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 

| BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 

LLANDUONO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAISFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG. 


& brilliant book.”"+T7he Times. Particularly good.”— Academy. 
best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Post. 
** Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


Enlarged edition, 5S, 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to he leading Hotels 
throughout the world. 
Llangollen : Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld- 
Paris and New York: Brentano’s. 
The Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S STANDARD WORKS. 


THE EWERSLEY SERIES. 
Globe 8vo. cloth, 5s. per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. 
In 2 vols. 
The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Mackait, M.A. In 8 vols. 
Vol. I. Genesis Numbers. Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 


Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 


Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 


*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


€ssays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLLaRD. 2 vols. 
Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 
Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 


The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this Series by | 


permission of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 


| 


The Choice of Books,.and other Literary Pieces. 


Occasional Papers. Selected il The Guardian, The Times, — 


and The Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 
Life and Letters of Dean Church. 
Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 
dectures and Essays by the late William Kingdon 


Clifford, F.R.S. Edited by Leste SrepHen and Sir FREDERICK 
Pottock. Third Edition. In 2 vols, 


€merson’s Collected Works. 


tion by Joun Morey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. | 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 


WRIGHT. 2vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 
1871-1883. Edited by W. A. Wricur. 
Edited by W. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 
By J. G. 


ALpIs 
Translated, with 


Edited by his 


6 vols. 
Poems. 


Edited by W. ALpis 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. 


Frazer, D.C L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. 
Introductions, by T. BAILEY SAUNDERs. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 


Edited by EpmuNpb Gossg. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 

Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


Creen’s History of the English People. 8 vols. 


The Making of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


In 2 vols. 


LL.D. With Maps. 


_ Life of Charles Lamb. 


With Introduc- 


| 


Historical Essays. 


| 


_ John Morley’s Collected Works. 


The Conquest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., | 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


Oxford Studies. By Joun Ricuarp Green. Edited by 


Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss K. NorGate. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. By Joun 


RicHarD GREEN. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being 
T 


and Translations of Maurice HewxetT, Author of 
Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 
Literary Essays. 


Impressions 
he Forest Lovers.” 


_ Life of Swift. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 


Memoir, by Canon AinGer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 


With Vignettes and Portraits. 


| Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 


Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 


Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses : Biological and Ceological. 

Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

HARRISON. By 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The Progress of 
Greece” and “‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by SipnEy CoLvin. 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. I vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


2 vols. 


Hereward the Wake. 
Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Canon AINGER, M A. 6 vols. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 
: Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and Mary Lams. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. 2 vols. . 
By Canon AInceR, M.A. 


By the late J. B. Licutroot, 
Edited, with 


LL.D. 3 vols. 


The ‘fe ‘Works of John Milton. 
Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., 
11 vols. 
Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 


Diderot and the Encyclopzdists. 2 vols. 
On Compromise. 1: vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke, 1 vol. Studies in Literature. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. 


W. H. Myers, M.A. 
classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
By F. W. H. Myers, 


Modern Essays. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C. 
The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 
Ecce Homo. i Natural Religion. 
introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. HERForp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each, 


Works by James Smetham. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. 


SmetuHaM and W1LL1AM Davies. With a Portrait. 


Works. Edited by WILLIAM Davies. 
By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 


I vol. 


By 


By 


Edited by SARAH 


2 vols. 
New Edition. 


| Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 


Essays on some of the Modern Culdes of English Thought in _ 


Matters of Faith. 
Theological Essays. 
Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 2 vols. 
- Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by his 


Niece, Exizasetu M. Roscor. 


it in the 


rd Bishop of 


| Soenge in the History of Religious Thou 


Brooke Foss Westcorr, D.D., D.C.L., 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. Knicur. 
In 12 vols, Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched by 
H. MAneEsseE. 
Poetical Works. §& vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
| Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 


2 vols, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


25 January, 1902 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


250 Copies only. Imperial 4to. £2 2s. net. 


THE CHATSWORTH VAN DYCK 


SKETCH BOOK. By Lions: Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A., 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery, London, Surveyor of 
the King’s Pictures and Works of Art, Author of ‘ Anthony Van 
Dyck : An Historical Study of his Life and Works.” Printed on 
Hand-made Paper, with 47 Collotype Plates. 
*,* The drawings in this celebrated Sketch Book will h2re be 
reproduced by permission of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
for the first time. 


2 vols. large post Svo. “18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


INCLUDING NEW MATERIALS from the BRITISH OFFICIAL RECORDS. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A. 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 


‘In these two volumes we have what is probably the best life of the great 
Napoleon yet written in English.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“* As a literary composition the work deserves high praise. It is written through- 
out with great spirit, and with that nameless art which chains us to the page, even 
when the particular matter in hand is not the most interesting.” —.S sandard. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE: a Biographical and 


Literary Study. By Rev. W. TUCKWELL, Author of ‘* Tongues 
in Trees,” ‘* Winchester Fifty Years Ago,” ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Oxford,” &c. With 5 Portraits. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


THE WORKS of CHARLES STUART 


CALVERLEY. Complete in 1 vol. With a Memoir by Sir 

Wa ctTeR J. SENDALL, G.C.M.G., Governor of British Guiana ; 
and Portrait. 

‘‘None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late has given us more unalloyed 

pleasure."—Morning Post. 


6 vols. feap. 4to. 15s. each. 


THE PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text revised, and a Metrical Translation on Opposite 
Pages, together with Introduction and Commentary. By 
BENJAMIN BICKLEY RoGErs, M.A. 
ol. II., containing THE FROGS and THE ECCLESIAZUS.¥, 
is now ready. Other Volumes in the press. 
The plays may be had separately, viz., Frogs, 10s. 6d. ; 
Ecclesiazusx, 10s. 6d. 


Small gto. £1 Is. net. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. In 


Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor Times. By Lerd RONALD 
SUTHERLAND Gower, F.S.A. With 38 Photogravures and 
16 Half-tone Illustrations. 
Vol. I. STUART and HANOVERIAN. TIMES. 
[/n the press. 
“There was abundant room for a book such as this, which is at once handy, 
authoritative and discriminating......A solid, scholarly and admirably written con- 
tribution to our knowledge and appreciation of a unique landmark in the evolution 
of our race." — Standard. 
“*A full, detailed, and richly illustrated history of the Tower, and of the events 
connected with it, such as Lord Ronald Gower has given us, is therefore a book of 
no ordinary interest.""—S?. James's Gazette. 


Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 
40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
[Bell's ** Great Masters” 


Imperial 16mo. §s. net. 


THE PAVEMENT MASTERS OF 


SIENA. By R. H. Hoparr Cust, M.A. With 26 Illustra- 
tions. [Beis Great Craftsmen” Series. 


With 


Series. 


Imperial 16mo. §s. net. 


PETER VISCHER. By Ceci 


B.A. With 28 Illustrations. [Bell's Y, Great Craftsmen” Sertes. 


Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 


CHICHESTER. By Hvsert C. Corterte, 


A.R.I.B.A. With 45 Illustrations. [Bell's ** Cathedral” Series. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
New Volumes. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net each; limp leather, 2s. net each. 
KING HENRY VI. Part II. 
KING HENRY VI. Part III. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY. 


By LUCAS MALET. Crown 8vo. 6s. Fifth Edition. 

‘* The ripest fruits of Lucas Malet’s genius. A picture of maternal love by turns 
tender and terrible.” —Sfectator. 

** A remarkably fine book with a noble motive and a sound conclusion.” —P dot. 

“*The boldness of the experiment has been justified by the masterly way in 
which the author has handled her difficult theme. It is impossible to withhold 
admiration for the high qualities of this striking story. It cannot but enhance 
Lucas Malet's reputation as one of the very few masters of fiction still left to us.” 

Speaker. 

**A work of great vigour and vitality, a story manly and masterful. 
heart and fee'ing, and it mingles romance and realism with great adroitness and 
tact. A powerful story, touching and humane.” — Daily Chronicle. 


LUCAS MALET’S OTHER NOVELS. 
Crown} «o. 6s. each. 
THE WACES OF SIN. | COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. | THE CARISSIMA. 
THE CATELESS BARRIER. | LITTLE PETER. (3s. 6d.) 


CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of ‘‘ The 
Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” ‘‘ Miranda of the Balcony,” &c. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. . 

** *Clementina’ is one of the best of Mr. Mason's romances. It is written in the 
true spirit of adventure ; it holds the attention throughout.” —Glode. 

“A romance of the most delicate ingenuity and humour...... The very quintessence 
of romance.” —Sfectator. 

“* A fine story of adventure."—Morning Post. 


A REPORT ON CANADA. By the EArt or DurnaAm. 
With an Introductory Note. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A reprint of the celebrated Report which Lord Durham made to the British 
Government on the state of British North America in 1838. It is probably the most 
important utterance on British Colonia! policy ever published, and it will be at the 
present crisis of extreme interest and value. 


A HISTORY OF anne LITERATURE, from its 
Beginning to Tennyson. L. Excet. Translated from the German. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a very complete and convenient sketch of the evolution of our literature 
from early days. The treatment is biographical as well as critical, and is rendered 
more interesting by the quotation of characteristic passages trom the caief authors. 


A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF ECYPTIAN ARCHAO- 


LOGY. By Miss Broprick and Miss ANDERSON Morton. With many Illus: 


trations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
THE ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. By R. N. Hatt 


and W. G. Neat. With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
(Shortly. 
This book contains descriptions of two hundred ruins of temples and forts, and of 
their types and ages of architecture. It describes also the Sabwan and Pheenician 
occupations of Rhodesia; King Solomon's gold, ancient burials, ancient gold- 


mining, &c. It is profusely Illustrated, and contains many Maps and Plans. 

HEAD-HUNTERS, aaee, WHITE, AND BROWN. By 
A. C. Happon, Sc.D. R.S. With many Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. (Next week. 

A narrative of adventure and exploration in Northern Borneo. It contains much 

matter of the highest scientific interest. 

DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. By Pacet 
Toynsee, D.Litt., M.A. Demy 8vo. ros, 6d. net. (Shortly. 


Translated by H. F. 


Pott 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 


THE PARADISO OF DANTE. 


Cary. Edited by Pacer Tovnsee. 
2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. Shortly. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By E. T. Green. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. (Churchman's Library. Next week. 


WITH STEYN AND DE WET. By Puitip Pienaar. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. €d. (Next week 
A narrative of the adventures of a Boer telegraphist of the Orange Free State 
during the War. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS: an 180; Book 


for Children. By CHartes Lams. Illustrated by William Mulready. A 
New Edition, in Facsimile. Edited by E. V. Lucas. ts. 6d. [Shortly. 
This little book is a literary curiosity, and has been discovered and identified as 
the work of Charles Lamb by E. V. Lucas. It is an exact facsimile of the original 
edition, which was iMustrated by Mulready. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing 
the following Novels for the Spring of rgo2 :— 


SORDON. Benjamin Swift. [ Jan. 30. 
THE STORY OF TERESA. Anne Macdonell. [ Jan. 30. 
THE FOUNDERED CALLEON. Weatherby Chesney. [ Feb. 6. 
THE AUTOCRATS. Charies K. Lush. [ Feb. 6. 
THE VICTORS. Robert Barr. [Feb. 13- 
DRIFT. L. T. Meade. [Feb. 13. 
OUT OF THE CYPRUS SWAMP. Edith Rickert. [ Feb. 13- 
THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD. Charles D. C. —— 

20. 
THE ROMANCE OF UPFOLD MANOR. C. E. Denny. [ Feb. 20. 
MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. [ Feb. 20. 
THE LAND OF THE LOST. W. Satchell. (Feb, 27- 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. Adeline Sergeant. [ Fed. 27. 
A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. Paul Waineman. [March 6. 
PLOTS. Bernard Capes. [March 6. 
1 CROWN THEE KINC. Max Pemberton. [March 13- 
LOVE GROWN COLD. Annie Swan. [April 3- 


METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, W.C. 
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